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HE TROUBLE with looking at the 

future in electronics is that ad- 
vances take place so quickly that by 
the time the prophesies are made the 
ideas are often already at prototype 
stage or even in production. Our video 
supplement takes a look at the present 
state of the art and also mentions 
some new techniques. These techni- 
ques will undoubtedly lead to a new 
range of smaller, cheaper domestic 
recorders though, at the present time, 
it is difficult to see how LVR will ever 
achieve the quality of reproduction 
now available from helical scan recor- 
ders. Perhaps by the time these words 
are published the new machines will be 
in production. 

The video market has now taken off 
in this country and the indications are 
that sales will quickly grow over the 
next few years. What we don’t yet 
know is the influence the videodisc will 
have. 


MONEY 

How about electronic money? We 
warn you that SGS ATES have already 
made the first steps in that direction 
with the introduction of an electronic 
credit card. Designed for an Italian 


Technical Queries 
We are unable to offer any advice on the 
use or purchase of commercial equipment 
or the incorporation or modification of 
designs published in Practical Electronics. 
All letters requiring a reply should be 
accompanied by a stamped, self addressed 
envelope and each letter should relate to 
one published project only. 
Components are usually available from 
advertisers; where we anticipate supply dif- 
ficulties a source will be suggested. 
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telephone company—PO where are 
you ?—the card is intended for use with 
pay phones but the implications are 
obvious. 

In the future you may never need 
loose change, in fact we can forsee a 
time when the minting and printing of 
money will no longer be necessary. In- 
stead of drawing out money from your 
bank you simply get a new card. You 
then use your card for purchases— 
possibly over the phone—or stick it in 
the till or ticket barrier on the bus, at 
the station, cinema, sports centre, etc. 

Each time you use the card the rele- 
vant credits are used up. When all the 
credits’ are used the card reader 
withholds the goods or services. Where 
are the benefits? No money to be 
stolen or carted to the bank—no loose 
change to carry or acquire when 
necessary. For the vendor it also means 
payment in advance, reduced machine 
maintenance and no money left in 
machines to tempt thieves. It will be 
possible to develop tilis to accept the 
cards, to put card readers in taxis, TV's, 
petrol pumps, amusements etc. 

Once again this is a product that is 
now available; the type numbers are 
M274D1 for the d.i.l. ceramic evalua- 


Back Numbers 

Copies of most of our recent issues are 
available from: Post Sales Department 
(Practical Electronics), IPC Magazines Ltd., 
Lavington House, 25 Lavington Street, Lon- 
don SE1 OPF, at 75p each including tn- 
land/Overseas p&p. 


Binders 

Binders for PE are available from the same 
address as back numbers at £4-10 each to 
UK or overseas addresses, including 


tion package and XCARD for the card. 
The chip is essentially an EPROM of 17 
x 8 bits with a claimed 100 year data 
retention. 

Security is taken care of by writing in 
an 8 bit word during manufacture and 
then blowing an on-chip fuse. If any at- 
tempt is made to erase the card to 
regain its original credit value the 
security key is also erased rendering 
the card useless. A plastic tab, which 
has to be removed to use the card, pre- 
vents resale after initial use. 


APRIL! 

Although this is the April issue and 
certain devices described elsewhere in 
these pages are not all they seem at 
first glance, we assure you that the 
above information has nothing. to do 
with the date and is based on an actual 
product. 2 

What other advances are there? 
How about a hi-fi amp of excellent 
quality for about £70—see the PEF 
Congress; an MPU kit for less than 
£30—read the EDUKIT review, or 
even a 2 Wire Train Controller—we 
believe we are the first to publish a 
design for the hobbyist in the U.K. 

Mike Kenward 


postage and packing, and VAT where ap- 
propriate. Orders should state the year and 
volume required. 


Subscriptions 

Copies of PE are available by post, inland or 
overseas, for £10-60 per 12 issues, from: 
Practical Electronics, Subscription Depart- 
ment, Oakfield House, Perrymount Road, 
Haywards Heath, West Sussex RH16 3DH. 
Cheques and postal orders should be made 
payable to IPC Magazines Limited. 
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Place 


Items mentioned are usually available from electronic 
equipment and component retailers advertising in 
this magazine. However, where a full address is 
given, enquiries and orders should then be 
made direct to the firm concerned. Ail 
quoted prices are those at the 
time of going to press. 


by 
David 
Shortland 


TEMP PROBE 

The new T—-10 temperature probe from 
Racal-Dana Instruments has been designed to 
turn a digital multimeter into an accurate 
digital thermometer. 

The unit uses a constant current bridge cir 
cuit with a solid state sensor to give an output 
of Im¥ per degrees Centigrade. The basic ac- 
curacy of the T—10 is to within 2 degrees from 
0°C to 100°C and to within 3°C from 
—50°C to 150°C. 
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The sensor, which is housed in a high tem- 
perature plastic probe, is embedded into a low 
mass brass tip for improved response during 
measurement. The probe is attached to the 
main unit via a coiled lead and the compact, 
self-powered mains unit plugs directly into a 
multimeter. 

The T-10 is priced at £79-00 excluding 
VAT and p&p. 

For further information contact Racal- 
Dana Instruments Lid., Duke Street, Windsor, 
Berkshire SL4 ISB (07535 69811). 


and 
Jasper 
QD Scott 


RECORD VALET 

The improved Record Valet from BIB is 
ideal for removing dust and static from 
gramophone records. The handle is a reservoir 
for anti-static liquid which is fed to a velvet 
cleaning pad. Adjacent to the pad is a brush 
which removes the dust from the record and 
deposits it on the cleaning pad. 


The Valet which should ideally be used 
before each record is played, to ensure both 
the record and the stylus are protected is 
priced at £5-47 including VAT. A 15ml bottle 
of anti-static cleaning fluid is also included 
with each Valet. 

BIB Hi-Fi Accessories Ltd., Kelsey House, 
Wood Lane End, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 
HP2 4RQ. 


HOME RADIO 

Home Radio have informed us that they 
have now moved to new premises at 269A 
Haydons Road, Wimbledon, London SW19 
8TY. 

The mail order address is still PO Box 92, 
215 London Road, Mitcham, Surrey (01-543 
5659). 


DMM 

The Simwood MC523 battery powered 
DMM provides a full range of measurement 
functions, and uses CMOS LSI circuitry for 
accuracy, long-term operational stability and 
low power consumption, 

Five measurement functions are available 
with 30 current, voltage and resistance ranges. 
These consist of five a.c. and five d.c. voltage 
ranges from 200 mV to 600 VY, with basic d.c. 
accuracies from 0-25 per cent: five a.c. and 
five d.c. current ranges from 200 pA to 1A, 


with accuracies from 0-8 per cent; and ten 
resistance ranges from 200 ohms to 20 
megohms, with accuracies of 0-25 per cent on 
all but the 20 megohm range. The ohms 
ranges offer high- and low-power measure- 
ment capabilities, for checking both circuit 
resistance and active components. 

The liquid crystal display automatically in- 
dicates the measurement parameter—a.c. or 
d.c. volts; a.c. or d.c. current; ohms; kilohms 
or megohms—as well as polarity. 

Other features of the MC523 which is 
priced at £75 include a high input resistance, 
autozero and auto-overange, and overload in- 
dication. Battery life of 200 hours is claimed 
under normal conditions of usage. The in- 
strument measures 95 x 155. x 45mm and 
weighs 300g. ‘ 

Simwood Limited, Garretts Hall, Shalford 
Green, Essex (0371 820006). 


WORDPROCESSOR PACKAGE 

The latest WordPro II wordprocessor 
package from Commodore has been 
specifically designed for use with the 16K and 
32K “big keyboard” versions of their PET 
Computer. WordPro IJ is unusual for as well 
as floppy disk-based software, the package 
also includes the necessary ROM hardware to 
accommodate the program functions. 

The WordPro II package, which can be in- 
stalled in the PET with a minimum of fuss, in 
conjunction with Commodore's 2040 dual 
drive floppy disk unit, gives the user a 
capability to process up to 303 pages of text. 

Combine this with a printer and you have 
an extremely powerful computer-word 
processor system for under £2,600. For 
applications requiring a high quality print-out, 
the system configuration can include a daisy 
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wheel printer instead of the matrix printer, but 
as such, will still cost less than £4,000. 

In operation, WordPro II follows conven- 
tional wordprocessor practise. Firstly the text 
is entered into the PET, using the keyboard 
and the VDU displays a working text area of 
24 lines. As the text is processed, it can be 
moved either up or down the screen thereby 
bringing fresh text onto the VDU. A “status 
line” at the top of the screen ensures that the 
operator is always fully aware of the cursor 
position as line editing is carried out. 

Other text handling features include: an op- 
tion to carry out right hand justification, 
variable left and right hand margins and a 
variable page length facility. 


Once the text editing is complete, then it 
can be converted into hard copy via the prin- 
ter, controlled by a formatting routine. It is 
therefore possible to produce both multiple 
copies of a fixed content letter from one com 
mand and multiple copies of a variable content 
letter from one command with insertions, such 
as name, address etc., taken from a secondary 
file. 

The Commodore WordPro Il 
Wordprocessor package which costs £75 
comes complete with ROM, diskette. 
documentation and demonstration files in a 
stiff-backed multi-ring binder. 

Commodore Business Machines, 360 
Euston Road, London NW 1 (01-388 5702). 


ANTI-STATIC SLEEVE 

A new protective record sleeve which is 
claimed to offer distinct advantages over or- 
dinary sleeves is being introduced by Zerostat 
Components Ltd. 


The sleeve is made from polypropylene 
which is extremely smooth for scratch free 
record removal and replacement. This stable 
material which is electrostatically compatible 
to the record vinyl greatly reduces the attrac- 
tion of static charges. 

The Zerostat Discwasher ‘VRP’ is on sale 
through hi-fi retailers at approximately £1-95 
for a pack of ten or may be ordered direct 
from Zerostat Components Ltd., Edison 
Road, Industrial Estate, St. Ives, Huntingdon, 
Cambridgeshire PE17 4LF. 
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NASCOM PRINTER 

A compact, low price printer which accepts 
both punched and unpunched plain paper is 
available from Nascom Microcomputers Ltd. 

Called the IMP, the printer is of the impact 
matrix type producing characters in a 7x7 dot 
matrix at a speed of 80 characters per second. 
It accepts either pinfeed paper under tractor 
feed, to a maximum width of 94 in, or un- 
punched paper under pressure feed. The latter 
allows the use of A4, foolscap or quarto 
letterheads. 

The IMP offers bidirectional printing and a 
96 ASCII character set with the hash mark 
replaced with a £ sign. The ribbon used is a 
cartridge-loaded, endless loop type with a five- 
million character life. 


Input data may be in either seven or eight 
bit formats with either one or two stop bits. 
Parity may be odd, even or ignored. Should a 
data transmission error be detected, an ASCII 
7F character will be printed and the operator 
informed by indicator. “Linefeed” signals may 
be automatically generated when the printer is 
in use with computer systems providing only 
“carriage return” signals. In conjunction with 
Nascom monitors NAS-SYS | and NASBUG 
T4 this facility may be used to generate double 
spaced output. 

Input is designed for RS232 levels and may 
be at any standard baud rate between 110 and 


9600. A TTL output is available at 16 times 
the selected baud rate for operating an exter- 
nal 6402 type UART. A “busy” signal will be 
output when only 10 characters need to be in- 
put to fill the 945 character buffer. The signal 
will be maintained until more buffer space is 
available. 

Priced at £325 plus VAT, the Nascom IMP 
is available from Nascom Microcomputers 
and selected Nascom distributors. 

Nascom Microcomputers Lid, 92 Broad 
Street, Chesham, Bucks. (02405 75155.) 


VERO CATALOGUE 

Designed to a new format, the latest 52 
page hobbyist catalogue from Vero Elec- 
tronics contains a wide selection of products 
that are particularly interesting to the home 
constructor. 

Several new products are illustrated in- 
cluding Verobloc; a new prototyping’ method 
of building and testing circuits;“a $100 bus 
system; a rack mountable development kit for 
evaluation or microprocessor based systems 
to the S100 format and low profile d.i.p. 
sockets. 

The catalogue is available for 40p from 
Vero Electronics Limited, Industrial Estate, 
Chandlers Ford, Eastleigh, Hants. SOS 3ZR. 


CO-AX CONNECTORS 


From Greenpar Engineering comes a new 
range of u.h.f. co-axial connectors designed 
specifically with the hobbyist in mind. 

The range consists of three basic designs— 
free plug, panel socket and straight adaptor. 
Various versions of the plug are available to 
suit different types of co-axial cable. All con- 
nectors have nickel plated brass bodies and 
silver plated centre contacts. Phenolic in- 
sulators in the plugs and sockets ensure high 
temperature stability. 

The connectors come in packs of ten, and 
are available direct from: Greenpar Engineer- 
ing Ltd., PO Box 15, Station Works, Harlow, 
Essex. 
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KEYBOARD 

A solid state ASCII keyboard measuring 
just 8-2mm thick has been introduced by In- 
terface Components Ltd. 

Known as the TASA Micro-Proximity 
Keyboard the touch-activated keyboard is 
claimed to be virtually indestructible. 

The keyboard is a thin rectangular board 
with a totally flat surface. The micro- 
proximity touch sensors are protected by a 
shield of tough polycarbonate which can be 
kept clean by wiping with a damp sponge. 
Because it can be easily cleaned and disinfec- 
ted, it is ideal for sterile environments. It also 
can be used in hostile environments where 
dust, temperature extremes, moisture, 
chemicals or radio frequency interference are 
a problem. 


Measuring 158mm deep by 382mm wide 
by 18-2mm thick the keyboard has a full 128 
position 8 bit ASCII output plus continuous 
strobe, parity select, Other features include: 

Built-in electronic shift lock; two-key 
rollover to prevent accidental two-key opera- 
tion (excluding “control” and “shift”) elec- 
tronic hysteresis for firm “feel”; signal activa- 
tion time of | millisecond; Output via |2-way 
edge connector; CMOS compatible with pull- 
up resistor; parallel output: active pull-down, 
direct TTL compatible (one load) open collec- 
tor type. 

The TASA Keyboard costs £49-50 ex- 
cluding VAT and is available from Interface 
Components Ltd., Oakfield Corner, Sycamore 
Road, Amersham, Bucks. (02403 5076.) 


VIDEOTONE 
=; Videotone who have joined with us this 
“gaonth in our special speaker offer (see pages 
68, 69) have decided to open a direct selling 
* showroom in South London and cease selling 
: = through retail outlets. Videotone believe they 
‘are the first major hi-fi company to enter the 
© direct selling market which has proved so suc- 
cessful for other consumer products. 

*: The aggressive change in marketing policy 
+ which has resulted in price reductions of up to 
+50 per cent also allows speakers to be brought 
on a 21 day home trial basis; money back 
guarantee on all products; an extra 10 per cent 
=< discount on any own brands which are out of 
> ‘stock when an order is placed and also any hi- 
*fi club who registers with Videotone will be 
) given an extra 10 per cent discount. . 

Typical prices include Minimax II’s at 
~~ £44.00 including VAT and Coral MC81 mov- 
* ing coil cartridges at £48-87 including VAT. 

* A brochure and order form is available 
© from Videotone Ltd., 98 Crofton Park Road, 
* London SE4 (01-690 8511). 


- SECOND-HAND INSTRUMENTS 
With rapid advances in electronic 
technology making the latest “state of the art” 
‘instrumentation almost obsolete within 24 
‘months, it might be reasonable to assume that 
there was a booming market for the sale of un- 
‘wanted and under-utilised equipment within 
-the electronics industry. 
= But this is not the case, according to 
© second-hand instrument dealers Carston Elec- 
tronics are a subsidiary of Livingston Hire. 
“Carston’s business is to buy unwanted instru- 
iments and equipment from various sectors of 
the electronics industry, restore and re- 
Sealibrate it to the manofacturer’s original 
‘specification and then resell it. The result is 
“that most of their equipment is between | to 8 
Syears old in perfect working order, but only 
‘posts between 50-70 per cent of its original 
e. 


INI MOUNTABLES, 
EMORY MINDERS 
-c:A new range of p.c.b. mountable miniature 
Witches has been launched by Hunter Elec- 
‘tfonic Components. Both single and double 


ible switches are available, and they are par- 
larly suited to p.c.b. mounting as the ter- 
Minals are spaced to fit into the standard 0-1 
grid pattern. Contacts and terminals are gold 
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Several educational establishments have 
already taken advantage of the Carston ser- 
vice and have purchased items such as signal 
generators, power supplies and pulse 
generators. The value of the service is that it is 


now possible to buy high performance/high _ 


quality instrumentation at economical prices. 

Further details and catalogues are available 
from: Carston Electronics Limited, Shirley 
House, 27 Camden Road, London NW1 9NR 
(01-267 3262). 


SCOPE FOR PORTABILITY 

In addition to their range of handsome 
digital multimeters, Sinclair have now come 
up with a truly portable oscilloscope. While 
most standard oscilloscopes are supposed to 
be portable, Sinclair’s $C110 will actually fit 
into the average briefcase or handbag, as it 
measures only 254 x 147 x 40mm and 
weighs a mere [4 lbs. To compliment its por- 


tability, the SC110 has the added advantage 
of exceptionally low power consumption, 
enabling it to run for long periods on low cost 
disposable batteries. With a 10MHz 
bandwidth and 10mV° sensitivity, Sinclair 
claim that its performance matches that of 
many standard bench models. 

At £139, the SC110 must be well within 
reach of most serious hobbyists. Further infor- 
mation from: Sinelair Electronics Ltd., Lon- 
don Road, St. Ives, Huntingdon, Cambs., 
PEI7 4HJ. 


plated, giving a contact resistance of less than 
20 Mohm @ 100mV ImA d.c. The price for a 
single pole double throw switch is about 5Op. 

Also available from Hunter is a new low- 
voltage, 5-volts, MOS Memory Protector 
series. These TransZorb transient voltage sup- 
pressors, designated the GMP-5 Series, have a 
maximum surge rating of 215 amps for 50 
microseconds and 70 amps for | millisecond. 
They feature a very low 6-9 volt maximum 
clamping level at 10 amps for an impulse 
waveform of 10 x 1000 microseconds, The 
series is characterized by its extremely fast 
response time (theoretically 1 x 10-12 
seconds), and low series resistance (RON). 

They are effective in providing protection 
for VMOS, HMOS, NMOS, and CMOS cir- 
cuits from pulses generated by elec- 
tromechanical switching, electromagnetic 
coupling, capacitive or inductive load 
switching, voltage reversals, and electrostatic 
discharge (ESD). TransZorbs effectively shunt 
unwanted transients while maintaining the cir- 
cuit voltage level for continuous system opera- 
tion. 

For further information, contact: Hunter 
Electronic Components Ltd., 55 High Street, 
Burnham, Bucks. Telephone (06286) 65421. 


CALCULATOR NOTES 

What's the square root of “Yes we have no 
bananas”? Beethovens Fifth? Not quite—in 
fact I can guarantee it’s a tune that you've 
never heard before. With the Casio ML-81 
your calculations will certainly take on a new 
dimension, for as well as having three ready- 
programmed pieces of music for the timer and 
two alarms, the calculator can be used to play 


melodies within an eleven note range. Unfor- 
tunately, the lack of semi-tones severely limits 
the variety of tunes available, though in other. 
areas the ML-8] is more versatile. In addition 
to the calculator and clock functions, the 
ML-8| incorporates a stopwatch and a calen- 
dar programmed until the year 2099. 

Two silver oxide batteries give approxi- 
mately 14 months continuous operation and 
to save battery life the duration of a note is 
limited to between one and two minutes. 

Also emanating from the Casio stable is 
their MQ-6 Micro Card Watch, which 
measures a mere 67mm x 43mm, and is only 
5mm thick. Obviously intended as a modern 
equivalent to the pocket-watch, it comes com- 
plete with a leather pouch and chain. This 


mode! also incorporates calendar, stopwatch 
and basic calculator functions, though sur- 
prisingly, it lacks an alarm, The MQ-6 is 
priced at £19-95 (Tempus discount price) and 
for another £3 or so you can buy the ML-81, 
and have the pleasure of being woken every 
morning by ‘Fruhlingslied’. 

Both the ML-8t and the MQ-6 are 
available from Tempus, (Dept. PE), Beaumont 
Centre, 164—167 East Road, Cambridge CB1 
1DB. 
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DUHI 


_ MIKE ABBOTT 


T £30 the Edukit is a genuine “throw away” training tool, 
although the ‘‘waste bin” will really be the spares box, or 
dedication to some micro based project. At any rate no fortune 
is lost should you fail to get on with the microprocessor, and you 
are not plagued with the usual pre-purchase questions such 
as upwards expandability. The idea was conceived, and the 
machine designed by Dr. A. A. Berk. There is no keyboard 
monitor, cassette interface or I/O port, and two seven segment 
displays indicate memory contents only—you have to know the 
address you should be at! Yet it is precisely because of these 
points that the Edukit is excellently tailored to its vocation. 


THE HARDWARE 

The glass fibre p.c.b. is double sided; not plated-through, and 
measures 130 x 210mm. There are no edge connector fingers, 
and only one i.c. socket is supplied, which is for the RCA 
COSMAC 1802 uP. This is a good choice of m.p.u., for it incor- 
porates 40 x 16-bit registers, 32 of which are general purpose. 
With this much memory on the house and capable of 
simultaneous hi/lo order byte storage at any one address, the 
1802 is eminently suitable for that intelligent burglar alarm, or 
musical doorbell project. Just the kind of thing, in fact, you 
might wish to do with your Edukit when you have “graduated”. 

A Memory Protect toggle switch is edge mounted on the 
p.c.b. with a tinned copper wire loop strapped over it to give 
stability. Two Le.d.s indicate the processor’s mode of operation, 
and a third Le.d. can be linked to indicate the status of the 
m.p.u.’s Q flag. See Fig. | for the block diagram. 


Fig. 1. Block diagram. An external power supply of 5 or 6V at 
up to 0-5A is required 
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KEYPAD 

There are twenty keys, sixteen of which are hexadecimal 
(0-9, A-F), and four control keys which are used in conjunction 
with the two mode status l.e.d.s. These control keys are: “L” for 
load, “R™ for run, “Am” for amend, and “In” for increment. 

In order to minimise expense, the Edukit uses the cheapest of 
keypad switches; a very firm push being necessary with some 
keys. This was rather a nuisance in the case of the In key 
because it is the number of pushes by which you determine the 
memory location you are looking at. 


However, these switches can be “popped” apart, cleaned, and 
reassembled if necessary. To be fair, our keypad underwent an 
excessive amount of “fiddling”, which resulted in the switches 
being less reliable than evidenced by their past record. In addi- 
tion, a switch debounce modification is now being incorporated 
in all machines being sold. 

Legends for the keys are cut into strips from a printed card, 
and spot glued across each row of switches. See photographs. 


OPERATION 

Entering a program is simply a matter of turning off the 
Memory Protect switch, entering each op-code (or data) via the 
keyboard, and then pressing /n to move on to the next location. 
Before entering or running a program it is necessary to reset the 
program pointer to the first memory location (00) again by 
means of the R key. Under memory protect, the Jn key can be 
used to inspect memory contents without altering it in any way. 
The contents of any individual memory location can be altered 
using the Am key. Using Edukit is simple. Because you find 
yourself eyeball to eyeball with the microprocessor itself, 
without a monitor throwing up a smoke screen, you soon learn, 
that cleared of these clouds of firmware “the chip” is essentially 
a simple programmable i.c. 

A link connects the third Le.d. to the Q flag, but if this link is 
replaced by an earphone or small speaker, sound effects can be 
produced quite easily, whilst still allowing the l.e.d. to work. 


THE MANUAL 

With a teaching aid such as this, the manual is all important, 
and it is always difficult for the knowledgeable author to predict 
what will confound the beginner, particularly in a jargonistic dis- 
cipline. However, in the Edukit Manual every attempt has been 
made to accompany all references with an explanation. 
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The constructional notes in Chapter One overlook nothing. 
Even the l.e.d.s are described as “red translucent objects”. 
Chapter Two swoops in on the various numbering systems; 
binary, hexadecimal and decimal etc., and Chapter Three starts 
you off with a simple program, showing how you can see and 
hear the machine operate. 

To help in understanding how the machine functions, so 
called “Dry Run” tables describe the step by step operation. 
One group of instructions missed out, is the Long Branch in- 
struction which involves high address locations. This omission is 
deliberate because only the low order address byte is used by 
Edukit on account of its limited memory (two 2111s plus the 
1802 registers). The whole package is only meant to be an in- 
troduction and plenty of supplementary reading material is 
recommended. 

Chapter Five moves on to matters of a hardware and control 
nature, describing a “switches and |.e.d.s” experimentation cir- 
cuit. Some example applications include a temperature gauge 
and a security system; which is good because dedicated applica- 
tions such as these seem to be comparatively neglected on the 
amateur micro scene. 

The appendices include a short teach-in on soldering, and the 
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Edukit Manual, and keypad legend card. Although there is 
no I/O chip as such, the manual explains fully how to inter- 


COSMAC op-code table. face to the outside world. The 1802's four External Flag 
lines can be used to scan the status.of up to 16 sensor 
CONCLUSION switches, or simply accept BCD data. The method of 
The two winning features of the Edukit must be: (a) its sim- transferring bytes to and from external devices using direct 
plicity without pretence to being the first building block of an bus access is also covered. To clarify the capability of the 
enormous system, and (b) its remarkable price tag, which means machine, and to set the heading straight, it was really Mike 
you can risk being wrong. Abbott who reviewed the Edukit, although in a few genera- 
Some expansion/add-on plans are in the pipeline which will tions time . . . who knows? 
allow the Edukit to be put to good use in its retirement. The 
exact nature of the expansion plans were not crystallised at the Some prices are: Basic Edukit £29-95 plus VAT and 80 
time of writing, but it was expected that a small RAM or ROM pence for post and packing. The 1802 manual can be purchased 
memory board would be available which would plug into the for £3-99 plus SO pence p&p, and a set of sockets for the 
1802's socket, re-housing the 1802 on itself. remaining i.c.s at £2-60 plus VAT. Edukit is available from 
An Edukit Users’ Club is also anticipated, so anyone who Modus Systems Ltd., 29a Eastcheap, Letchworth, Herts. SG6 
would like to participate in, or belong to it, should contact 3DA. There will be a special Edukit offer in PE next month for 
Modus Systems. those that can wait! 
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ZMOS F.E.T. (X520, X530) 

All the rage in U.K. discos later this year 
will be the new range of ZMOS f.e.t.s from 
the Welsh firm of Llyis Electronics. At last 
the unflagging research efforts of this 
energetic young company have come to 
fruition, and there will be no stopping them 
now. Working with only limited capital and 
outdated equipment, the back-room boys at 
Liyis have taken on the might of giants like 
Texas Instruments and Motorola, beating 
them at their own game with radical and in- 
novative technology of the very highest 
standard. Llyis make their own silicon 
because they have found imported material 
to contain too many impurities, and with 
the confidence encouraged by a bulging or- 
der book, they have now found it possible 
to take up their option on a section of 
Prestatyn beach, thus ensuring a ready sup- 
ply of raw material for years to come. 

The new ZMOS power transistor family 
is typical of Llyis products. Designed 
primarily for high current, high power ap- 
plications in disco power amplifiers, the 
new ZMOS family manages to combine the 
best of bipolar, MOSFET and valve 
technology in one easy to use “HEX-NUT” 
package. The ZMOS X520 for example, is 
very sensitive to static charges and requires 
a high current drive source, and yet it has 
the highest “on” resistance in the industry 
and runs from a 200V h.t. supply. All the 
ZMOS range feature industry-standard 
6-3V a.c. heaters and unique “disco safety” 
circuits which render the amplifier harmless 
during transient musical passages which 
might otherwise lead to auditory damage. 
The 4kW per channel (typical, using 4 x 
X520S) or 8kW per channel (typical using 4 
x X530S) is higher than anything un- 
leashed in discos before, and has forced 
Llyis to develop companion loudspeakers 
with leather cones. Every device carries a 
government health warning, but under ex- 
treme conditions the “disco safety” circuit 
will cause the output devices to self- 
destruct before the 16Qdb pain threshold is 
exceeded, 

The novel ZMOS “HEX-NUT” package 
features ports for standard microbore cen- 
tral heating pipes, and for evaluation pur- 
poses a domestic radiator and central 
heating pump system topped up with ice 
water before a session will be about ready 
to brew coffee two mind blowing hours 
later. For serious applications a thirty gallon 
header tank will. be needed, and a full 
quadrophonic system can provide central 


heating for an average street if used for just 
four hours per day. 
Nice one boyos! 


MINI-DIP GRAVITY CIRCUIT 
(AG 1000) 


In these days of energy crisis and threats 
to our oil supplies, it is refreshing to find 
that the energy problem is not being 
ignored by the semiconductor manufac- 
turers. The German firm of TRASKERT 
Gmbh has been experimenting with new 
forms of energy conversion using gallium 
arsenide photon emitters for several years 
now, and if the data sheets and samples we 
have just received are anything to go by, 
they are on the edge of a breakthrough in 
this fascinating area. Their AG 1000 anti- 
gravity circuit is integrated on to a smail 
semiconductor chip, and yet when coupled 
to a low cost gravity anomalizer it can 
generate the power of 10° space shuttle 
engines. Details of the chips operation are 
still secret at this stage, but we wired ours 
up on a small piece of Veroboard using the 
application notes in the data sheet and tried 
it out. Despite the “birds-nest” layout, we 
achieved warp factor 8 on our first run, but 
re-entry was a problem and the legs of our 
bench were badly charred. Hobbyists are 
cautioned not to run the chip above 2 volts 
unless proper ablative heat shields are 
worn. (Note: Wicket keeper's pads are not 
sufficient.) 

On our second try we fitted the circuit 
board in place of the engine in an old Ford 
Popular and wore skin diving air tanks. 
Since their AG 1000 takes only 2 ma at 9 
volts we were able to do an orbit of Jupiter 
on a single PP3 battery before returning via 
the sling-shot effect. A fully charged car 
battery should get you to A/pha Centauri 
and back if you take enough sandwiches. 

The AG 1000 is packaged in an 8 pin 
mini-dip, but at warp factor 1 this actually 
turns into a flatpack, so make sure your 
soldering is up to standard. The device is 
currently priced at 18p in hundreds, but this 
is certain to fall as demand increases. 


ROBOT MICRO (IU 101) 


At last the millions invested by the 
British taxpayer in Inmos seems to be pay- 
ing off. The first circuit to be unveiled by 
Doctor A. N. Droid at a recent press con- 
ference is a new microprocessor designed 
for applications in robotics. The design of 
this chip was carried out entirely in the U.K. 


although pilot production will initially take 
place in the U.S.A, until the Inmos 
manufacturing facility over here is fully 
operational. The new device, coded IU 101, 
is unlike other microprocessors in that it 
can be programmed ina “learn” mode. Pins 
on the 64 pin package are allocated for 
serial audio inputs and outputs, and two 
8 bit DMA channels are available for the 
connection of a pair of colour TV cameras. 
Motor outputs are driven by means of a 
multiplexed control bus which can handle 
up to 256 separate muscle servos, Inter- 
nally the 1U 101 CPU has a 64 bit wide 
pipe-lined architecture with no less than 18 
subsidiary 8 bit processors for I/O handling 
and memory management. On-chip 
firmware in ROM provides a high level 
English language interpreter (French 
available late 1980) and various utility 
routines to handle basic motor functions 
and sensor interpretation. A fast NMOS 
cache memory (64K x 64 bit words) and a 
20 Megaword long term backing store us- 
ing bubble memory technology are also in- 
cluded on the chip, Although the chip is 
large by today’s standards Dr. Droid stated 
that yields were high, and earlier testing 
problems were now being overcome, One 
of the most exciting innovations on the chip 
were the 2 nanosecond A to D converters 
which had been fabricated using Schottky 
technology, said Dr. Droid. 

Applications for the IU 101 are expected 
to include basic household robots and the 
manufacture of Fiat cars. All the pilot 
production is being used in-house at Inmos 
at the moment, ostensibly for brain 
transplants. Dr. Droid stated that a politi- 
cian version (with limited memory and 
stripped down CPU) would be available in 
early 1981. i 


re er, 


Warp testing the AG 1000 
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CHIP 


L.V. COOPER 


HIS device differs from most i.c. testers in as much that 

the logic states of all the i.c. pins can be seen at a glance. 
Not only are the high and low states displayed, but this 
checker differentiates between high, low, inadmissible, and 
open circuit states. 

Although the tester does not check a// the different 
aspects of a logic i.c. it does allow go/no-go devices to be 
identified quickly and can, with practice, go a long way to 
identifying an unknown i.c. 

The circuit design allows the use of cheap calculator type 
multiplexed displays. 


OPERATION 

The operation ot the device is basically simple and con- 
sists of a set of three comparators which are very rapidly 
switched around the pins of the i.c. under test, whilst at the 
same time enabling the appropriate display digit. 

CD4016 quad analogue switches i.c.'s 1 to 4 are em- 
ployed to switch the comparators onto each pin. 

The switching sequence is controlled by a four to sixteen 
line decoder (IC5) which operates the switch controls and 
also enables the digit drivers (IC’s 7, 8 &9). 

The decoder is fed by a binary counter |C6 which is in turn 
clocked by a 500Hz oscillator made up from two of the 
gates in IC12. 

Interdigit blanking is necessary and is achieved by feeding 
clock pulses from the oscillator, after inversion by TR2, to 
the blanking input of the binary to seven segment decoder 
1C13. This ensures that all displays are off during the first 
half of the clock pulse. 


| CHECKER 


COMPARATORS 

1C10 (LM324) is a quad op-amp and three of the four am- 
plifiers in the package are used as comparators to detect the — 
logic state of the pin being sampled. 

Logic ‘’1"’ is detected by IC10c, the output of which goes 
high if a voltage greater than +2-4 volts is 
present at its input. 

Logic “’0’’ The outputs of all three comparators are 
arranged to be low when a voltage between 
0 and +0-4 volts is present on the inputs. 

Inadmissable levels (+0-4 volts to +2-4 volts) are detec- 

ted by IC10a. The output is high when a 
voltage greater than +0-4 volts is present on 
its input. 

Open circuit Any pin that is open circuit either by design or 

a fault condition is detected by 1C10b. 

A negative voltage is fed onto each test pin by means of 
1MQ resistors 1-16, and clamped by germanium diodes D1- 
16 to approximately —O-2 volts. When an i.c. is plugged into 
the test socket this small negative voltage, when connected 
to a live pin, will be clamped to zero or overridden by the 
positive voltage present on that pin, provided of course that 
the supply is connected to the i.c. under test by means of the 
terminals provided. 

1C10b detects the presence or absence of this negative 
voltage, and if present its output goes high, the output from 
the gating circuitry presents a binary code greater than nine 
to the decoder IC13 and it automatically blanks the display. 
Any other condition causes !C10b to produce a low output, 


leaving the display format to be decided’ by the other two 
comparators. 


DISPLAY FORMAT 

The outputs from the comparators are gated by IC's 11 
and 12, TR1 and D21, D22 and D23, to produce the follow- 
ing display characters:— 


Logic "1" —displays ‘"1” 
Logic “‘O"'—displays “0” 
Inadmissable—displays "8" flashing at 2Hz. 
Open circuit—displays blank 
The fourth op-amp in the LM324 package is used as an 
astable oscillator running at 2Hz. By feeding this into the 
gating arrangements it causes the 8" to flash at 2Hz. 


PULSE GENERATOR 

A 74121 monostable (1C14) is provided on board to 
provide a clock pulse for checking counters. The Q and G 
outputs are brought out to a terminal block near the test 
socket. The monostable is triggered by means of a push 
button switch, $18 mounted on the front panel. This part of 
the circuit may be omitted if not required. 


POWER SUPPLY 

The power supply consists of a 6-3 volt mains transformer 
feeding two rectifiers D24 and D25 which together with the 
reservior capacitors C7 and C9 provide positive and negative 
rails of approximately 9 volts each. A split supply is provided 


from the op-amp package of +6-8V, Zener stabilised by D26 
and D27. 

The output voltage of the op-amps is 1-5 volts less than 
the supply at maximum and a further 0-6 volts is dropped by 
the isolation diodes, D17, 18, 19, 22 and 23, which are in 
series with the op-amp outputs. The total voltage loss is 
therefore approximately 2 volts. In order to ensure that the 5 
volt logic circuitry interprets a high output from the op-amps 
as logic 1°" the supply rail for the amplifier package needs 
to be 2 volts above the 5 voit supply, hence the 6-8 volts. 

The 5 volt logic supply and the supply for the i.c. under 
test is provided by a 7805 i.c. regulator from the raw 9 volt 
supply, 1C15. 

The use of a 7805 in this situation provides a double 
benefit because apart from providing good regulation, 
should one inadvertantly switch a test pin down to chassis 
whilst it is connected as a supply pin, the 7805 shuts down 
and restores power when the short is removed, suffering no 
ill effects and with no damage to the offending switch. 

A power indicator l.e.d. is fitted (D28), mainly to help 
avoid an i.c. being inserted with power on, which could 
result in damage to the i.c. The indicator also reduces the 
risk of leaving the tester switched on when not in use, which 
could all too easily happen if all switches were set to the 
centre position and the test socket unoccupied, leaving a 
totally blank display. 
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Fig. 3. CMOS switching stage 
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Fig. 1. Block diagram of Chip Checker 
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Fig. 4. Clock, and switch sequence control 
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Fig. 6. Digit drivers 
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Fig. 5. Comparitors and segment decoding 
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The +5 volts rail and the ground rail are brought out to 
terminals on the front panel to power the i.c. under test, and 
for external use if required. 

The +5 volts is connected to the i.c. under test by means 
of a wire link connected to the +5V terminal and the 
appropriate supply pin on the test socket. The ground con- 
nection is made by switching the appropriate switch low. 


TEST SOCKET 

The test socket, apart from being wired to screw ter- 
minals, is also wired to a set of sixteen switches, S1-16, 
which allow any one pin to be set high, low or floating. In 
high position +5 volt is applied to the pins by 2k7 pull up 
resistors (R35-50), which allow open collector devices to be 
tested, and prevent smoke being produced by the device 
under test if two inputs are short circuit. 


CONSTRUCTION 

The layout is in no way critical and should present no 
problems to anyone wishing to use a different form of con- 
struction. 

If the printed circuit layout is used it may help to fit all the 
jumper wires first, using sleeving if required. This avoids mis- 
sing and jumpers due to the position being obscured by 
other components. 

Before fitting any i.c.s, check that the negative voltage on 
the cathodes of the clamp diodes D1-16 and D24 is —0-2 
volts or less. Any voltage greater than —O-2 volts will cause 
the 4016 i.c.s to fail. The various supply rails should also be 
checked at this point. 

When fitting the i.c.s, make sure the power is off, and 
check orientation very carefully. 

Ribbon cable is strongly recommended for connections 
between the front panel and the main board; it makes for a 
much easier time during assembly and fault finding if 
necessary. 


SETTING UP 

(1) Set all front panel switches to the centre position. 

(2) Set all four presets to mid position. Displays should 
now be active. 

(3) Adjust VR2 until displays are just off. 

(4) Switch off and connect a 1K or 5K potentiometer 
across the +5 volt supply with the wiper to any test 
pin terminal. Connect a meter between wiper and 
zero volts. Switch on. 

(5) Adjust the pot. for a reading of +2-4 volts on the 
meter and adjust VR3 until display just reads “1”. 

(6) Reset the pot. for a reading of +0-4 volts on the 
meter and adjust VR1 until display just reads “O"’. 

(7) Rotate the pot. from one end to the other and check 
that the display reads O” at one end, ‘flashing 8” 
around the centre and “1” at the other end. If this 
does not happen you have a fault. 

(8) Disconnect pot. and meter and set all front panel 
switches to the low position one at a time, and check 
that the digit applicable to that switch reads “O”. 

(9) With all switches set low adjust VR4 for minimum 
flicker on the displays. 

(10) Set all front panel switches high and check the 
appropriate display reads “1”. 
Returning all switches to centre should leave dis- 
play totally blank. 


USING THE CHIP CHECKER 

When a TTL or DTLi.c. is plugged in and the power supply 
connected, if all switches are placed in the floating position, 
the open circuit pins if there are any, will be blank. The out- 
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put pins will display one or zero and of course so will the 
supply pins. The input pins will normally adopt an inadmis- 
sible level of approximately +1-4 volts. The input pins will 
be obvious due to the flashing 8 displays. The switches may 
be used to program the inputs whilst the outputs can be 
observed on the displays and correct or faulty operation 
ascertained. 

Counters may be clocked using the push button and 
monostable arrangement and the outputs all monitored at 
once. 

If an unknown i.c. is plugged in, the power supply pins 
may sometimes be found by leaving all switches in the 
floating position and applying +5V only to each pin in turn 
and noting the number of ones present on the display. The 
supply pins produce the largest number of ones, thus the 
two pins that produce the same number as well as the larger 
number, may normally be assumed to be the supply pins. 
The polarity can then be determined with an ohmmeter. 

If the supplies are then connected, the inputs will be 
visible by the presence of the inadmissible logic levels. The 
inputs can now be systematically programmed high or low, 
the outputs monitored and a truth table made up. 

The ability of Chip Checker to detect an open circuit pin is 
useful when testing tri-state devices, a disabled tri-state out- 
put should behave as an open circuit and produce a blank 
display digit. 

It should be noted that input pins can interact with one 
another if left floating and so all pins that need to be high 
should be switched high and not left floating. A short circuit 
between two inputs or adjacent pins will be obvious, when 
one is taken low by a switch the other will indicate low also 
even though it is switched high. 

Chip Checker was primarily designed to test TTL i.c.s. 
EG 74L, 74S, 74LS, and of course standard 74 series. It will 
however handle DTL and CMOS i.c.s although the input pins 
of CMOS will produce blank displays due to the very high in- 
put impedance of these devices, and of course the logic 
levels are incorrect for CMOS. DTL i.c.s behave similar to 
74 series. 

Since the tester was first built it has been used for check- 
ing untested “fall out’ devices and the monitor ROM'’s of an 
MK14, also buffers and gates from home computer systems 
after those inevitable accidents that occur during system 
expansion and modification. 

The device has proved both reliable, and with a little 
practice, easy to use. * 
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‘Finniston’ 


The Committee of Inquiry into the 
Engineering Profession started its work un- 
der the chairmanship of Sir Montague Fin- 
niston, F.R.S., in July 1977. Its 65,000 
word Report, ‘Engineering Our Future’, was 
published in January this year by Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretary of State for Industry, and 
the next step, a White Paper, is expected by 
about Easter. This, in turn, will be debated 
publicly over a further period of months. 

‘Finniston’, as the Report will doubtless 
be called, is of immediate value only in call- 
ing the attention of the general public to the 
importance of engineering. Professional 
engineers, their learned societies and in- 
stitutions, and their employers already 
know this. 

Ail the old topics of the past 20 years are 
served up once again, spiced with some 
new catch-phrases such as ‘the engineering 
dimension’ and ‘awareness brokers’. It was 
clearly difficult to find anything really new 
to say about the lowly status of engineers 
in society, salary levels, education, trade 
union and employer attitudes, codes of 
practice, registration of engineers, en- 
couraging lady entrants to the profession 
and ‘regeneration of UK manufacturing 
competitiveness through market-oriented 
engineering excellence in British products.’ 

The main interest of ‘Finniston’ is not in 
the diagnosis but in the cure which, in the 
view of the Committee, is the establish- 
ment of more bureacracy and spending 
more taxpayer's money, some £60 million, 
with a new Engineering Authority costing 
about £10 million a year to run. The 
Authority will promote and strengthen the 
influence of engineering within the British 
economy, working in co-operation with the 
National Economic Development Council 
and acting as the qualification and registra- 
tion body for all engineers. 
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Registration, except for consultant 
engineers, will be voluntary. Except that if 
you want a job with the Government or in 
the public sector of industry or in any com- 
pany which supplies them, registration will 
be virtually mandatory because these 
organisations are to set the lead by 
recruiting only registered engineers. If 
found unfit to practice you wil! be struck off 
the register. 

A new three-tier structure to take care of 
status is proposed. The elite would become 
Registered Engineering Diplomates, the 
great bulk of present degree engineers will 
become Registered Engineers and the army 
of technician grades Associate Engineers. 
Paid study leave should be a statutory right 
and, as at present, there will be ‘ladders and 
bridges’ for engineers to move upwards. 


Effect 


What effect ‘Finniston’ will have on civil, 
mechanical, aeronautical, mining or 
chemical engineers, or for naval architects 
and other categories of engineers | am not 
qualified to judge. But so far as electronic 
engineers are concerned it is difficult to 
imagine that it will make the slightest 
difference. 

in fact the broad proposals already exist. 
Engineers are already registered and ex- 
isting institutions should only need 
strengthening, not dismantling. On the 
question of status, the present title of Char- 
tered Engineer surely sounds more 
professional than the proposed Registered 
Engineer. This however is a small point but 
nothing is achieved by tinkering around 
with job titles and setting up new commit- 
tees even though dignified by the title of 
Authority. In the end it is only job satisfac- 
tion and salary which have real influence in 
attracting people to any occupation, in 
determining performance and even status 
in society. Electronic engineers are 
generally enthusiasts who can’t imagine 
doing anything else. In this they are for- 
tunate as, indeed, in working in an ex- 
panding industry with consequent high 
morale. 

It is all a question of attitudes of people 
towards work and achievement, and Sir 
Monty Finniston has admitted that he does 
not expect attitudes to change in less than 
a generation. My own belief is that the new 
drive towards a universal core curriculum in 
schools with compulsory mathematics, 
English and far greater emphasis on science 
subjects will do far more to encourage 
young people into engineering and in rais- 
ing the status of engineers than any num- 
ber of talking shops spending weary 
months compiling reports, however learned 
they may be. 


Rewards 


In the light of ‘Finniston’ a quick check of 
current job offers showed a remarkable 
spread of financial reward in electronics. 
Starting salary for a lecturer can still be as 
low as £3,480 and a degree standard infor- 
mation office; preparing abstracts starts at 


£3,700. In the mid-range a development 
engineer can command £5,335, a test 
engineer £6,830, a MPU applications 
engineer £7,000 plus car. At the higher 
level a group leader on instrumentation, 
£12,000. 

Overseas posts are looking less attractive 
than they once were for salary, but £8,630 
tax free in Brunei looks reasonable. In West 
Germany £8,000-10,000 is offered for 
tidying up the grammar in English literature 
on data sheets and technical manuals for 
an instrument company, suggesting that 
the UK is not the best place to work in 
Europe if salary is the prime consideration. 

The beauty of employment in electronics 
is the enormous spread of job interests. You 
can practice in almost any field. If you have 
a secondary interest in aircraft, you can get 
into avionics; if you are keen on human 
welfare, take up medical electronics; or if 
keen on chemistry, get into analytical in- 
struments. The variety is almost unlimited, 
and with the present demand for electronic 
skills at all grades, nobody need stay in a 
job with an uncongenial environment. 


Decca 


As forecast last month in this column, 
Racal has now emerged into the open with 
a bid for Decca. | have frequently billed 
Racal as ‘unstoppable’ and this seems to be 
the case through good times and bad. 
Racal-Tacticom has landed a turnkey pro- 
ject worth £40 million for an undisclosed 
overseas customer. The contract, spread 
over three years, includes equipment and 
systems from all the Racal radio companies 
in the UK. Another order, worth £4 million, 
came from the British Ministry of Defence. 
This is for automatic antenna tuning units 
for Clansman military radios. The ATUs 
were designed as a private venture, il- 
lustrating Racal’s consistent get-up-and-go 
philosophy. 


inmos 


The ‘British Disease’ was once again ex- 
emplified by screams of protest on the 
proposed siting of the first Inmos manufac- 
turing plant at Bristol, near the company’s 
technology centre. The screams are entirely 
political from the development areas of the 
country which ail see the siting of the four 
plants in other than strictly business terms. 
Inmos has a difficult enough task to suc- 
ceed without being instructed to site plants 
in what the management views as un- 
suitable or otherwise inconvenient toca- 
tions. One sympathises with those 
depressed regions which are naturally dis- 
appointed, but trying to block the building 
of the first factory is no solution if the 
national need for a large micro-circuit 
facility is really necessary. 

Meanwhile the new GEC-Fairchild plant 
at Neston, Cheshire, is on schedule with the 
exterior completed and inside work 
proceeding at a fast pace. It is difficult not 
to draw comparisons and conclude that 
private enterprise gets better and quicker 
results than enterprises in the public sector, 
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ONSTRUCTORS who have built the Digital Frequency 
Meter featured in last month's issue may find the max- 
imum operating frequency of the basic counter rather limited 
for many applications. The performance of the portable DFM 
may, however, be extended well up into the v.h.f. region by 
the addition of the self-contained prescaler described here. 
The prescaler is a small self-contained unit which may be 
used with almost any digital frequency counter. It provides a 
fixed frequency division of +100 for signals in the range 
from 1 MHz to typically over 200 MHz, with corresponding 
outputs in the range 10 kHz to 2 MHz. The unit may be built 
for a total outlay of under £10, and the simple alignment 
procedure requires only a d.c. voltmeter. 


CIRCUIT DESCRIPTION 


The circuit for the prescaler is shown in Fig. 1. It essen- 
tially consists of two distinct sections: the input r.f. pre- 
amplifier, and the +100 frequency divider. The amplifier is 
used to provide a useful gain (>10 dB) over the operating 
range, thus extending the low frequency sine-wave per- 
formance down to 1 MHz (the prescaler ic. requires a 
minimum signal slew rate of 50 V/us for reliable operation). 


Ferrite Bead 


b % SEE TEXT 
BF Y90 pas 
3 (CASE N.C.) 
Fig. 1. Circuit diagram of the Prescaler 
34 


David Whitfield s.a. mse. 


The maximum operating frequency is limited by the 
prescaler i.c.; the input stage still provides around 6 dB gain 
at 500 MHz. 

The input rf. pre-amplifier makes use of the high cut-off 
frequency (f7=2 GHz) and high gain characteristics of the 
BFY9O to provide a gain of more than 10dB over the 
operating range. The transistor, TR1, operates in common 
emitter mode with the base bias adjusted by VR1. A 
relatively low value of collector load is used to ensure a 
reasonably flat gain/frequency characteristic. 

The 8629 used in the second stage is a fixed ratio ECL 
+100 counter with a minimum guaranteed toggle frequency 
of 150 MHz (typically to over 200 MHz), The device is used 
here in single-ended mode and is capacitively coupled to the 
precéding stage. The output from the divider stages is con- 
verted to TTL signal levels. 


CONSTRUCTION 


It is important that all components used in the circuit are 
suitable for the frequencies involved. Leads should be kept 
short to minimise stray inductance, and signal connections 
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should be made by means of screened cables. Printed circuit 
construction is recommended and a suitable track design is 
shown in Fig. 2. The corresponding component layout is 
shown in Fig. 3. An ideal encapsulation for the p.c.b. is an in- 
line module case. These modules feature male and female 
connectors at opposite ends of the fully screened circuit en- 
closure, allowing direct connection to the normal counter in- 
put socket without the need for an additional co-ax cable. 
The signal cable may then be connected to the female 
socket on the front of the module. A small connector (e.g. 


Fig. 3. Component layout 


3:5 mm jack socket) should also be provided to supply 
power to the module; the prescaler requires approximately 
6V d.c. at approximately 50mA. The supply should not be 
allowed to exceed 7-5V, and it should be noted that perfor- 
mance is seriously degraded below approximately 5-2V. A 
suitable power supply is a pack of four HP7-type dry cells. 


COMPONENTS... 


Resistors 
51 
4k7 
330 
390... 
See text 
All resistors {W 5% carbon 


Potentiometers 
VR1 2k2 sub. min vertical preset 


Capacitors 
C1 10p tant. 
C2, C3, C4 10n ceramic (3 off) 
c5 100n ceramic 


Semiconductors 


TRI BFY 90 
D1, 02 1N914 {2 off) 
C1 8629 


Miscellaneous 
Ferrite anti-parasitic bead 
p.c.b. 
In line circuit module (RS 456-201) 


Constructor‘’s Note 
Components and p.c.b. are available from Howard 
Associates, 59 Oatlands Avenue, Weybridge, Surrey 
KT1 SSU, s.a.e. for details. 
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Alignment of the prescaler is simply a matter of setting 
the d.c. potential at the collector of TR1 to half of the supply 
voltage by varying the setting of VR1. The value of R5 is a 
compromise between open-circuit stability and overall cir- 
cuit sensitivity. Under no-signal conditions the prescaler i.c. 
will tend to oscillate (at typically 160 MHz). This may or may 
not be desirable, depending on the application. To avoid 
this oscillation, which does not otherwise affect the circuit, a 
resistor may be connected between pin 6 of IC1 and ground. 
This will cause some loss of sensitivity. Typically a value of 
2k2 will prevent oscillation, though larger values (up to 10 k) 
AMPLITUDE (mv RMS) 

220 
200 
180 


160 
140 
120 
100 

60 


1MHz 10MHz 1OOMHz 1000MHz 
FREQUENCY 


Fig. 4. Prescaler response curve 


may be required. Thus, R5 is an optional component. The 
response of the prescaler circuit to sine-wave signals is 
shown in Fig. 4; the value of R5 was 2k2. 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES * 

A number of modifications can be carried out to the DFM 
which extend the basic facilities provided to the user. Unlike 
the v.h.f. prescaler, these enhancements require slight 
modifications to the wiring layout of the basic instrument. 
For this reason it is suggested that these additions are made 
after the basic circuit has been built and tested. 


VARIABLE SAMPLING INTERVAL 

The basic counter features a fixed interval between sam- 
ples for each range. The sampling interval may be increased 
by wiring additional resistance, conveniently in the form of a 
potentiometer, in series with the existing R6. Thus, doubling 
the value of series resistance (i.e. R6 + potentiometer) will 
increase the sampling interval by approximately 50 per cent. 
A potentiometer of 100k or 220k will provide a useful range 


of control. Fig. 5 shows the modified circuit details. In 
+5V 


INCREASING 
220k | SAMPLING 
INTERVAL 


Fig. 5. Modified sampling circuit 
practical terms it is only necessary to open circuit R6 and 
connect one end of the potentiometer to the free end. The 
other end of the pot is then connected to +5 V at any con- 
venient point. 


STORED DISPLAY equal to the periodic time of the selected clock, e.g. using a 


In many situations a signal is only available for measure- 1 kHz clock (periodic time = 1 ms) will provide a readout in 
ment for a limited period of time. It is then often desirable to milli-seconds (ignoring the decimal point). The resolution 
save the measured value for later use (e.g. measure the fre- corresponding to each of the four ranges on the basic coun- 
quency of an oscillator one day and compare it against the ter is shown in the table below: 
value on the next day). This facility is easily provided by Range 1 reads in units of seconds 
inhibiting the action of the re-sampling logic in the control Range 2 reads in units of 100’s of ms 
logic section. The simplest way to disable the re-sampling Range 3 reads in units of 10's of ms 
logic is to open circuit the timing capacitor (C4/C5). The Range 4 reads in units of ms 


arrangement is shown in Fig. 6. The switch shown may be In all cases the decimal point should be ignored, 


The circuit details for the changeover switching are shown 
in Fig.7. The printed circuit board has been designed with 
two wire links (LNK1 and LNK2) to allow this modification 


REPLACES LNK 1 


[ 


IC1a 
7ULS132 


cs 


T* x tag SIGNAL 


(axis) 
Fig. 6. Circuit to disable the re-sampling logic REPLACES LNK 2 
combined with the potentiometer used in the variable sam- ? ; 
pling interval contro! to provide an overall display sampling Fig. 7. Changeover switching details 
control. 
MEASUREMENT OF WAVEFORM PERIOD to be implemented with the minimum of disruption to the 
The signal gating circuitry can be modified to measure existing wiring. All that is required is a two-pole changeover 
waveform period rather than frequency by interchanging the toggle switch, though greater elaboration may be employed 
Clock and Signal connections (see DFM Fig. 4). This will then with S1 being replaced with a multi-wafer type switch and 
provide a readout of the waveform period with a resolution additional |.e.d.s used to indicate the display units. 
fF a 
Enter the 80’s with SAXON xiii 
Vouchers with our new 
catalogue over 200 items of 
STEREO DISCO SYSTEMS Allsystems complete disco systems, lighting and 
WITH LIGHT SHOW & DISPLAY with loudspeakers, leads, accessories, Send £1.50 now, 
ISTANDARD CENTAUR 100WI— | . & 2 years warranty Ly ampes: 
Fuzz lights £26.50 
£309 inc. carr, & VAT Deposit £62 2 O% Projectors from £43.50 
12 mth @ £24.80 or 24 mth «£14.61 (o) Strobes £35-£220 
DEPOSIT Rope lights 25' £42.50 
SUPER CENTAUR 200W CREDIT Disco stands £23.50 
arse ae psec TERMS P.A Echo chambers £75 
eee Bepoalt . 100W speakers £27.50 
12 mth @ £29.32 of 24 mth # £17.16 SYSTEMS 10 way chaser £275 


CW LOUDSPEAKERS =1Q0OW twin horn bin £110 
800W spot bank £39.50 


GXL 200W with PDF BINS jitus) 


£499 inc. carr. & VAT Deposit £99 
12 mth @ £40.17 oF 24 mth # £23.50 

CUSTOM CENTAUR * Headphone monitor/cue light 

400/600Ww tien” 

with four PDF 100A Bins * Top Quality 


* 4 channel 
£833 inc. carr. & VAT Deposit £167 light 
12 mth # £66.87 of 24 mth « £39.13 soundlight 


100 WATT 
£207 inc, car. 
& VAT 


Dep. £42 
or 12 mth e £6.57 
or 24 mth « £9.69 
* Four mixing inputs & master 
* Bass & treble controls 
* Sturdy construction 
* Twin Pielo cabinets 


MINI DISCO 100W 200 Watt £309 inc. carr. & VAT Dep. £62 
MONO * Twin 200W cabinets 12mths « £24.80 
* Six inputs—three channels 24 mth « £14.51 

Dep. £46 


Mixers, mics, amplifiers, 
goosenecks, light units, bub- 
ble machines, mirror balls, 
helicopters, bins, consoles, 
and much more. 


£229 inc. carr. & VAT 
12 mth # £16.38 or 24 mth # £10.58 


JUST PLUG IN 
AND GO!! Kean ARP LIFIER £108 f 


SAXON ALL MAIL & CREDIT ENQUIRIES TO MANCHESTER 
ENTERTAINMENTS CROYDON TO ORDER DISCO CENTRE iii scr ae aoc 
333 WHITEHORSE ROAD Send cheque/crossed POS or Telephone (01) 684 6385 237 Deansgate stock 
CROYDON Access/Barclaycard. Telephone orders accepted Manchester Send £1.50 now for your 
SURREY CRO 2HS For Credit Sales & Enquiries Ring (061) 832 8772 catalogue - worth £301!!! 
Tues-Sat 9am-5pm SUE ABEGG ON (01) 684 8007 Tues-Sat 10am-5pm 
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SPECIFICATION... 


We have noticed that in some published amplifier projects 
parts of the specification have been omitted and in some 
cases quoted figures are not theoretically obtainable. In or- 
der to obtain a totally unbiased specification for the PE Con- 
gress, which could be compared with reviews in the hi-fi 
press, we asked Gordon J. King to carry out a full laboratory 
test on the amplifier. Mr. King has written many books on hi- 


fi and is employed by a number of hi-fi publications as an 
equipment reviewer, his book Audio Equipment Tests will 
aid readers requiring more information on the data. 

The following figures, notes and diagrams are the results 
of Gordon King’s tests on the final amplifier design which 
will be described in this short series of articles. The data is 
published in full without any alteration. We believe this is 
a unique step in the presentation of an amplifier 
design and one which will allow readers to feel confi- 
dent in the specification given. 


Editors Note The 2dB rise in the R1AA equalisation curve (Fig. 5) at approximately 40Hz has been corrected and the scratch filter response is now 
12dB per octave. The photographs are of the prototype which was modified before these tests were carried out. 


O/p to clipping continuous sinewave 
per ch. both driven 8 ohms: 
ditto 4 ohms: 
per ch. one driven 8 ohms: 
ditto 4 ohms: 


O/p 16kHz per ch. one driven 5 ohms: 
ditto Z,: 


Z,/5 ohms headroom: 


O/p 1kHz 1HF bursts per ch. both driven 
8 ohms: 
4 ohms: 


Burst/steady state headroom 
8 ohms: 
4 ohms: 


Recovery from 10dB symmetrical 1HF burst overload: 


Distortion factor 500mvV i/p 
auxiliary both ch. driven 
20Hz* 10dB/OaB o/p: 
1kHz 10dB/OdB o/p: 
20kHz 10dB/OcdB o/p 


Distortion factor and residual 500mV i/p auxiliary both ch. 
driven 16kHz 
5 ohms: 
Zu: 


Intermodulation distortion 19kHz + 20kHz 10dB o/p per ch. 
both driven : 
8 ohms: 
4 ohms: 


Squarewave 16kHz Z, OdB o/p: 
Rise time OdB 0/p 4 ohms: 
Freq. response auxiliary i/p OdB o/p 4 ohms: 
Slew factor ref. 13dB o/p 4 ohms: 
Damping factor 8 ohms 40Hz and OdB o/p: 
Input sensitivity 1kHz, OdB 4 ohms** 

high level i/ps: 

PU: 

Tape 
PU overload threshold 

20Hz: 


1kHz: 
20kHz: 


20Hz 1kHz '  20kHz 
30W (14-8dB) 32-4W(15-1dB) 32W (15dB) 
33W (12-2dB) 37-2W(12-7dB) 37W(12-7dB) 
38-3W (15-8dB) 40-5W (16dB) 38-3W (15-8dB) 
45-5W (13-6dB) 49W(13-9dB) 49W (14-1dB) 


45w (14-5dB) 
— {15dB) 


+0-5dB 


42 -3W (16-3dB) 
50W (14dB) 


+1-2dB 
+1:3dB 


Virtually instantaneous 
8 ohms 4 ohms 
0-083%/0-086% 0-1%/0-1% 


0-024%/0-024% 0-046%/0-044% 
0:04%/0-041% 0-09%/0.068% 


0-044% (Fig. 1) at —10dB o/p 
0-048% (Fig. 2) at —10dB o/p 


0-03% 1kHz product 
0-063% 1kHz product (Fig. 3) 


Fig. 4 

3-2us 

*5-5Hz—-109kHz (—3dB points) 
>5 (ref. 14-8dB 1kHz o/p 8 ohms) 


66 


15-5mV 
185mV 
1,800mV 


Sei 


SPECIFICATION... 


Signal/noise ratios ref. OdB 4 ohms o/p*** 
high level i/ps ref. 500mV: 
PU ref. 5mV i/p: 


Stereo separation OdB 4 ohms o/p**** 
auxiliary 1kHz/1OkHz: 
tuner ditto: 
tape ditto: 
PU ditto: 


Crosstalk 1kHz from 500mV i/p tuner OdB 4 ohms o/p 
to auxiliary: 
to tape: 
to PU: 
Residual hum and noise 4 ohms o/p 
DIN audio band: 
weighted: 
Offset d.c. at o/p across 4 ohms 
left ch.: 
right ch.: 
Deviation from RIAA PU i/p: 
Tone control responses relative to “flat” and defeat: 
Low and high filter responses: 


Tape recording o/p: 


+ Includes mains ripple 
** Measured in tone defeat mode 


*** Signal/noise ratios and noise measured with CCIR/ARM weighting 
Non-speaking channel input shorted for these measurements 


eee 


85-7dB (86dB tone defeat on) 
74dB (74-6dB tone defeat on) 


72dB/49cB ref. 500mvV i/p 
72dB/49dB ref. 500mvV i/p 
51dB/36dB ref. 500mvV i/p 
70dB ref. 5mV i/p/48aB ref. 50mV i/p 


84dB (noise floor of test) i/p open 
84dB (noise floor of test) i/p open 
77dB i/p open 


0-66mV 
0-115mV 


6-6mvV 

0-5mV 

Fig. 5 upper curve 

Fig. 5 middle curves 

Fig. 5 upper left/middle right 


120mV for 100mV i/p at aux. 


Notes: Tests made after amplifier was conditioned for one hour at one-third rated output. The dB outputs refer to 2:828V 
across the stated load (n.b.: 2-828V into 8 ohms equals 1W). Z, refers to a reactive load simulating a difficult loudspeaker of 


5 ohms modulus and 60 degrees phase angle at approximately 16kHz. 


Laboratory facilities by Gordon J. King (Enterprises) Limited, Brixham, Devon. 


Fig. 1. Distortion factor residual at 16kHz —10dB out- 


Fig. 2. Distortion factor residual at 16kHz —10dB out- ) 
put across 2, (see notes at bottom of the lab chart for ; 
definition), corresponding to 0-048 per cent. Input 
auxiliary 


put across 5 ohms resistive, corresponding to 0-044 
per cent. Input auxiliary 


Fig. 3. Two-tone 19+20kHz equal amplitude inter- 
modulation distortion with the 1kHz product as the 
parameter, corresponding to 0-063 per cent at 10dB 
output across 4 ohms resistive. Input auxiliary 


Fig. 4. Squarewave at 16kHz across Z, at OdB output, 
input auxiliary 
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Fig. 5. Pen-chart graph of 50dB range (1dB per minor vertical division) and 10Hz—40kHz sweep showing deviation from 
RIAA at pickup upper, tone control responses relative to ‘‘flat'’ and defeat middle, and low (rumble) and high (scratch) 
filter responses. Input auxiliary - 
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7 COMPONENTS ... 


Resistors 


R1 
R2 
R3 
R4 
R5 
R6 


—101 
—102 
—103 
—104 
—105 
—106 


R7 —107 
R8 —108 
R39 —109 
R10-—110 
Ald—<111 
R12—112 
R13—113 
R14—114 
R15—115 


R16 


R17—117 
R18—118 
R19—119 


R20 


A2Zi—121 
R22-—122 
R23—123 
R24—124 
R25-—-125 
R26—126 


R27 
R28 


R29—129 
R30—130 


R31 
R32 


R33—133 
R34—134 


ci —101 
c2 —102 


c3 —103 
c4 —104 
C5 —?05 
C6 —106 
C7 

c8 —108 
co 
c10—110 
cvi—111 
C12—112 
C13 

c14 

C15 
C16—116 
C17 
Cc18—118 
ci9—119 
c20—120 
c21 
C22—122 
C23—123 
C24—124 
C25—125 
C26 

C27 

C28 

C29 

C30 

C31 


10k 
47k 
47k 
220 
10k 
10k 
180k 
82k 
56 
56 
1k 
10k 
10k 
100k 
100k 
470 
100k 
27k 
27k 
10k 
180k 
10k 
10k 
120 
120 
180k 
10k 
470 
10k 
100k 
10k 
10k 


R35—135 
R36—136 
R37—137 
R38—138. 
R39—139 
R40—140 
R41—141 
R42—142 
R43—143 
R44 

R45—145 
R46—146 
R47—147 
R48—148 
R49—149 
R50—150 
R51—151 
R52—152 
R53—153 
R54—154 
R55 

R56—156 
R57 

R58 

R59 

R60 

R61 

R62 

R63 

R64 

R65 100 
R66—166 
R67—167 
R68—168 


120 
120 
10k 
15k 
33k 
10k 
3k3 
180k 
47k 
10k 
10k 
47k 
120 
120 
1k 
33k 
330 
0033 2W5 w.w. 
33k 
100 
10k 
4907 1W 
10 
10 
33 
120 
10k 
10k 
120 
33 
1W w.w. 
10k 
1k 
10k 


4W carbon film unless stated 


5p6 polystyrene 
22y elect 25V 
22n 

1nd 

Bn2 

47, elect 16V 
10p elect 35V 

1p elect 35V 

10p elect 35V 

tn 

470p polystyrene 
10p elect 35V 
10p elect 35V 
10p elect 35V 
10p elect 35V 

1p elect 35V 

10p elect 35V 
10p elect 35V 
47n 

680p polystyrene 
10p elect 35V 
10p elect 35V 
390p ceramic 
100p elect 16V 
100n 

10p elect 35V 
10p elect 35V 
10p elect 35V 
4,700u elect 40V 
4,700p elect 40V 
4,700 elect 40V 


C32 
C33 
C34 
C35 
C36 
C37 
C38 
Cc39—139 


4,700p elect 40V 
10p elect 35V 
10p elect 35V 
10y elect 35V 
10p elect 35V_ 
470y elect 50V 
470, elect 50V 
22p polystyrene 


Mylar unless otherwise stated 


Semiconductors 


TR1 —101 
TR2 —102 
TR3 —103 
TR4 —104 
TR5 —105 
TRE —106 
TR7 —107 
TR8 _—108 
TRI —109 
TR1O—110 
TR11—111 
TR12—112 
TR1I3—113 
TRI14—114 
TR15—115 
TRI6—116 
TRI7—117 
TR18 
TR19 
TR20 

TR21 
TR22—122 
1C1 


Di—D13 
D14—Di7 
D18,19 
020—D23 
D24—D27 


BC184C 
BC184C 
BC212C 
2N5400 
2N5550 
BC182B 
2N5400 
2N5550 
BC182B 
2N5400 
2N5550 
BC184C 
BC184C 
2N5400 
2N5400 
2N5550 
2N5550 
BD535 
BD536 
BC212B 
BC182B 
BC182B 
STK463 (Sanyo stereo power 
amplifier i.c.) 
1N4148 (13 off) 
1N5402 (4 off) 
BZY88 C30V 
1N4148 (4 off) 
WO2 1A bridge rectifier 


Potentiometers 
VR1—101 
VR2—102 
VR3—103 
VR4-—104 


100k dual ganged lin. 
100k dual ganged lin. 
10k dual ganged lin. 

22k dual ganged log. 


SK1 to 4, SK101 to 104 phono sockets (4 pairs) 

SK5—105 panel mounted 4mm banana sockets (4 off) 

$1 to $8, $101 to S108 preassembled switch bank with 
buttons 

$9 single pole mains switch with built in neon 

T1 125VA mains transformer 28-0-28V plus 35-0-35V 
{off load voltages) 

FS1 500mA antisurge fuse and panel mounting holder 

FS2, FS3—102, 103 3A quick blow fuses and p.c. 
mounting holders (4 off) . 

Printed circuit boards, materials for chassis and case, 
fixings, wire, knobs, mains lead, grommet etc. 


All components, including p.c.b.s are available from 
Wicca Electronics Systems Ltd., Orchard Works, 
Church Lane, Wallington, Surrey. 

Components for second channel shown with 
designations plus 100. 


BUFFER AMP 


Fig. 6. Block diagram of the pre amplifier—one 
channel shown 
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PHONO INPUT STAGE 

It was decided to use the operational amplifier configura- 
tion so that the entire amplifier runs on the split rail principle 
giving very good supply ripple rejection at the speaker and 
saving the expense of a regulated supply for the main amp. 
Various i.c.s were tried at the input stage but all were found 
to be far too noisy. It is surprising how much detail in the 
sound from disc can be masked by noise, and it is important 
to get the noise generated by the input stage down to as low 
a value as economically possible. 

A discrete version of the op. amp has therefore been 
adopted. Referring to Fig. 7 which shows a simplified circuit 
of the one employed, TR1 and TR2 form the differential in- 
put. These two transistors (BC184Cs in the amplifier) have 
been designed to run on collector currents of 40uA which is 
about optimum for noise generation in these devices. Tran- 
sistors TR3 and TR4 form a high gain stage so as not to load 
TR1‘s collector too severely. The collector load for these 
transistors is a constant current source set at about 10mA. A 
network giving equalisation for RIAA with an accuracy of 
+1dB is then returned to the base of TR2. 

The tone control circuitry is the standard Baxandell type 
and is built round two discrete differential amplifiers of the 
same type as the disc input stage. The amplifier has been 
designed so that this stage can be switched out if not re- 
quired. 


MAIN AMPLIFIER 

The main amplifier posed a problem. It was decided that 
35 watts one channel driven or 30 watts per channel both 
driven into 8 ohms was a minimum requirement with 


Fig. 7. Simplified circuit of the op amp—phono input stage 
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40 watts being ideal to allow the handling of transients. Low 
distortion coupled with good bandwidth was also required 
and preferably the elimination of the normal a.c. load line 
protection which can cause problems when driving inductive 
or capacitive loads such as speakers with their associated 
crossover networks, Various circuits were tried with price in 
mind, but the output transistors either did not have suitable 
characteristics or were too expensive to keep the amplifier to 
a sensible overall price. 

Attention was drawn to the new Sanyo device type 
STK463 which is a dual output stage. This fulfilled all of the 
requirements except that crossover distortion was apparent 
when tested. However, it was noticed that this distortion 
was symmetrical showing that the output stage was well 
designed. Also it was noticed that clipping at 20kHz into 8 
gave some tendency to instability and was not symmetrical. 
On close inspection of the recommended circuit it was noted 
that a bootstrap load was externally provided for the class A 
drive stage, formed from two resistors and a capacitor. 

From the value of the resistors the nominal current had 
been set at 5mA. As an experiment this was replaced by a 
5mA constant current source with impressive results. The 
crossover distortion was reduced to a very low level, even at 
20kHz, and the clipping became stable and symmetrical 
showing good recovery time. Having obtained these results 
this module has been adopted without reservation for its ex- 
cellent performance. 

in this design power outputs of 30 watts r.m.s. sine wave 
were given per channel, both channels driven or 38 watts 
r.m.s, sine into one channel (8 ohms). The module has 
been designed to fuse under short circuit conditions as it can 
withstand 2 seconds into a short circuit, long enough for a 
fuse to blow. This has the advantage cited previously of. 
eliminating a.c. load line protection, but it is of course essen- 
tial that fuses are replaced with the correct types. A com- 
plete circuit diagram will be shown next month. 

It is interesting that this amplifier was used to replace one 
costing several hundred pounds, driving Yamaha NS1000 
monitor loudspeakers and employing a Shure MkIV 
magnetic cartridge on a Thorens deck for the disc input, and 
that the opinion of people hearing the comparison, albeit not 
under controlled conditions, was that they could: not tell the 
difference! 

We would like to thank Quality Hi Fi, North Road, Poole, for 
supplying the AKAI deck shown in the front cover and heading 
photographs 

NEXT MONTH: circuit and construction 
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mon to all domestic recorders. This system was at that time not 
without problems, which were caused by inferior tape quality 
and frictional drag of the rotating head drum. In 1956 Ampex in 
the U.S.A. developed the Quadruplex system, and such was the 
enthusiasm shown for this in the U.S.A., some 80 units were 
sold within months of its debut. Consequently the VR-1000 as 
this was called, became the recognised broadcast standard in the 
U.S.A. 

In 1961 Sony took the wraps off a completely transistorised 
recorder designated the SR-201. Unlike the VR-1000, it used the 
helical scan principle of Toshiba. 1962 heralded the arrival of 
the Telecan system from the Nottingham Valve Co. Unlike its 
competitors it used } inch tape and a fixed head system. The fact 
that this recorder sold for £61 (the VR-1000 by comparison was 
$50,000) may have something to do with the technical dif- 
ficulties which killed off this machine by 1964. Not a serious 
competitor! 

Philips then introduced the EL 3400 which broke the £1,000 
price tag barrier. By achieving this low price new markets were 
opened up, mainly in the industrial sector. It is interesting to 
note that at this time Ampex were close to introducing a fixed 
head recorder (VR 303) but withdrew this in favour of a helical 
scanner (HVR) selling at only £450. 

This American breakthrough was short lived, however, when 
Sony introduced a helical scanning recorder selling for only 
£200 (TVC 2000). Sony did not stop there, they also produced 
the world’s first domestic VTR (a four head version of the CV 
2000). Their rival Akai introduced the VX 1100, but this 
machine was never sold, and a helical scanning model was 
offered in its place. 

In 1967 Sony offered the DVK 2400 portable recorder, which 
sold for a mere £700, and weighed in at a modest 9lb. By com- 
parison, a year later Ampex offered a portable recorder based 
on Quadruplex, which sold for £23,000 and weighed 5O0lb. 
Hardly a domestic machine. 

Sony produced a ? inch cassette format which was aimed 
predominantly at the domestic market in 1969. This system was 


called Umatic, and was to become so successful it was adopted 
as the world standard for industrial and educational use, Its 
relatively high price limited its domestic acceptance though. 
Philips introduced the 1500 series cassette based VCRs in 1972, 
and to all intents and purposes the 1500 was the first true 
domestic recorder. 

The main reasons for this so called “domesticity” were the 
fact that it contained its own UHF tuner, timer, and modulator 
meaning it could be easily used with a domestic TV. The inclu- 
sion of a timer/time switch gave birth to the concept of “time 
shift recording”. Unfortunately the ruggedness and reliability 
aspects of this recorder were to lose it the battle with the Umatic 
system for worldwide acceptance as a non-domestic recorder 
but despite this Philips claim to have sold over 200,000 of these 
machines. 

Meanwhile in Japan, Sony had introduced the Betamax I 
system, and one year later in 1976 JVC introduced their own 
VHS system. With the threat of competition from these systems 
in Europe, Philips hurridly launched the 1700 series, The first 
machines arrived in the U.K. in the autumn of 1977. Philips 
designated this system VCR-LP and offered the user a two 
hours recording time. The following year, both Betamax and 
VHS systems were introduced by Sony and JVC respectively in 
Europe. Grundig followed with the Super Video Recorder (SVR) 
which is a variant of VCR-LP. The ensuing battle has resulted in 
the fact that VHS has captured a large share of the market with 
VCR-LP running second, with Betamax a surprising third. SVR 
has found relatively little support so far. 

It will be interesting to observe the effect on the market of the 
Philips Video 2000 system, which is potentially capable of 
regaining the lead for Philips. However, it may well be that the 
battle is already lost to VHS, and that 2000 series will become 
the white elephants of the 80s. Time alone will tell. 


DOMESTIC CASSETTE RECORDER 
The essential feature of all domestic machines is the helical 
scan system, which together with the use of + inch wide tape 


internal view of the new Grundig 2X4 (Video 2000 system) 
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allows the high packing density necessary for the storing of 
video signals. With the exception of SVR, VCR and VCR-LP, 
the tape is stored in a cassette (rather like an enlarged version of 
the well-known Philips audio cassette), see Fig. 1. 

Ironically, the Philips VCR uses a stacked spool arrangement 
which is mechanically inferior to both the VHS and Betamax 
cassettes. Philips reluctant admission of this is clearly evident in 
that the tape format adopted for the new 2000 series is very 
similar to the VHS, but is unfortunately incompatible. One of 
the major advantages of using a cassette based system for 
domestic applications is that mechanical handling of the tape is 
greatly simplified, as the tedious (and delicate) process of 
threading the tape around the drum without damaging the heads 
is eliminated. 


SYSTEMS AVAILABLE 

Apart from the new Video 2000, there are four basic systems 
currently in use for domestic machines. The Philips 1500 VCR 
format is effectively obsolete, mainly because of its limited play- 
ing time. However, there are still a large number of these 
machines in every day use, and some specialist companies are 
offering to update these to VCR-LP. 

For the sake of simplicity, and so that the reader can quickly 
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Fig. 1 Comparison of the four basic 
systems in use, plus the new Video 
2000 system. in the Betamax system 
the tape always remains laced during 
fast forward and rewind. In the 2000 
the tape can remain laced during fast 
forward and rewind to provide cueing. 
Normal rewind etc., is with tape un- 
laced. 


compare the systems, Table | shows technical details and dif- 
ferences between them. 


WHY VHS? 

There are several reasons why the VHS format has a high 
popularity, particularly in Europe. Some of these reasons are 
listed below: 

1) Cheaper tape feed costs (typically £3-50/hr.). 

2) Aesthetic appearance of hardware (it has a professional 
appearance). 

3) VHS is supported by far more brand names than its 
rivals, which gives the customer more confidence in this 
system (see Table 2). 

4) Fast winding is achieved with the tape retracted into the 
cassette, rather than with the tape wrapped around the 
drum. This has the real advantage of minimising head 
wear. 

5) Video input and output facilities mean easy interface 
with a Video camera, and enables two machines to be con- 
nected together, so that dubbing of recordings from one 
machine to the other can be achieved with optimum 
quality. 

The picture quality is related to the writing speed, which by 
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TABLE 1. TAPE FORMATS 


Format Video Writing Linear Tape Drum Rotational Drum Diameter Maximum Lace Up 
Speed (M/sec) Speed(cm/sec) Speed (r.p.m.) (mm) Recording Time Time (secs) 
(min) 
VHS slant azithmuth 
2 head helical scan 4-83 2:34 1500 105 180 3 
Betamax slant azithmuth 
2 head helical scan 6-60 1-873 1500 62-5 195 a 
: (laced up in FF 
and REW modes) 
SVR slant azithmuth 
2 head helical scan 8-21 3-95 1500 105 240 
VCR slant azithmuth 
2 head helical scan 8-10 14.29 1500 105 60 nominal 3 thread 
75 3 lockup 
VCR-LP slant azithmuth 
2 head helical scan 8-10 6.56 1500 105 120 nominal 3 thread 
150(1702—180) 3 lockup 
Video 2000 slant 
azithmuth 2 head 5-08 2-44 1500 65 240 + 240 5-5 


helical scan 


(reversible cassette) 


reference to Table | would appear to indicate that SVR and 
VCR-LP in theory at least are capable of slightly better quality 
than the others. In actual practice, provided a well adjusted TV 
receiver is used, then it is hard to distinguish between the dif- 
ferent systems. It goes without saying that the picture quality of 
all the machines can be improved if a small (12 inch to 18 inch) 
screen TV is used, rather than the more usual domestic giant. 
The differences in the systems are most probably more markedly 
shown with projection TV systems. 

Table 2 shows the principle features, and highlights the dif- 
ferences between the different VCRs currently available on the 
UK market. No doubt the list will grow. Most extensive details 
can be found in the various manufacturers’ handbooks, and the 
inclusion of this data in this table has been deliberately omitted 
for the sake of clarity. 


PORTABLE RECORDERS 

With the introduction of the video cassette for domestic 
VCRs it was only a matter of time before this system was 
adapted for use in a totally portable system. Existing semi- 


The Toshiba Betamax recorder model V-5470B with freeze 
frame, frame advance and double speed facilities, plus visual 
cue and review in fast wind modes 
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professional and professional portable systems employ the 
Umatic format, which for reasons already stated, exclude its ac- 
ceptance in the domestic market on the ground. It came as no 
surprise when JVC introduced the 4100 portable colour video 
system in June/July 1979. 

This system incorporates the GC4100 twin tube camera, 
HR4100 VHS recorder, TU41 tuner/timer, and AAP41 power 


Matsushita's prototype solid state colour camera built 
around a 210,000 element chip. Claimed to virtually 
eliminate blooming the camera gives resolution of 280 (hor) 
by 480 lines and will operate at 500 lux. Mass production 
techniques are now being investigated for this small, 
lightweight camera 
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‘STIC VIDEO RECORDERS 


Resolution Audio Input/ Special Other Remarks 
Dub Output Features . 
~ JVC HR330EK 
Ferguson 3292 VHS 24hrs 240 lines Yes RF: coax 
* Akai Vs 9300 on S/N 40dB Video: uhf 
Mitsubishi HS 200 B only. max 
Baird 8900 Timer Electronics 
Nordmende 1 sec — Mitsubishi 
JVC HR 3330 VHS 8 day 250 lines Yes as Search 
Ferguson 3VOO0 S/N 40dB above button 
Akai VS 9500 
JVC 3660EK VHS 8 day as Yes as Remote control, 
on/off above above including variable 
speed playback. 
RF output 
test signal 
Hitachi VHS 3 day Probably Yes as 
VT 3000 on similar above 
only to 
HR330EK 
National VHS 24 hrs. 240 lines Yes as RF test NV 8610 has 
Panasonic on/off about above signal, still frame, single 
NV8600B 7 days 42db s/n moisture frame advance 
NV8610B8 on/off sensor 
Sony SL8000 Betamax 3 days 270 lines No RF in/out Still frame Max. recording 
: on only S/N 42db standard time 195 mins. 
coax 
Toshiba V-5250 Betamax 3 days 270 lines No Remote pause 
on only S/N 42db 
V-5470B Betamax 7 days 240 lines Still frame, 
allows 3 S/N 42db single frame 
separate advance, double 
recordings speed, visual cue 
Sanyo VTC 9300 Betamax 3 days 270 lines No Video BNC Timer 0-62 min. 
on only S/N 42db every day at 
same time 
Grundig SVR 4004 SVR on/off 240 lines No RF only Still frame max, 
10 days min. (300) Standard transport logic. recording 
ahead coax Remote control time 
and selfseek 240 mins. 
! timer 
Grundig SVR SVR as as Yes RF and as 
4004 AV above above Video above 
Grundig 2000 10 days approx Yes AV Full function Reversible tape 
2x4 4 separate 3MHz during (DIN) remote control 2X4 hrs can 
recordings recording remain laced on 
ff/rew for cueing 
ITT SVR as for SVR 4004 
Philips VCR Max. recording 
Phitips 1700 VCR-LP 3 days 3-5 MHzmax No RF only time 60 mins. (90m) 
on/off s/n 40 db standard Max. recording 
coax time 150 mins. 
Philips 1702 VCR-LP 10 days as no as 3 hrs. tape Max. recording 
on/off above above duration. time 180 mins. 
4 digit tape 
counter 
Philips 2020 2000 Micropro- S/N Yes, RF and Infra red Max. recording 
cessor 50db with Video hand held time 2 x 4hrs., 
controlled, add on in add-on remote control. on reversible 
allows 5 unit unit 26 input cassette 
separate channels. 
recordings 4 digit LED 
up to 16 tape counter 
days forward 
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supply. For simple portable recording all that is required is the 
camera and recorder. To convert the recorder to a machine hav- 
ing off air recording facilities, including pre-set recording, the 
other units are required. 

One of the major problems with any portable piece of equip- 
ment is making the system small and light enough. The GC4100 
camera weighs 3-7kg, and the recorder a mere 9-3kg, including 
rechargeable battery pack. Not too bad when you think about it. 

One additional problem encountered with this type of equip- 
ment is its ability to operate in a variety of positions without 
malfunctioning. JVC have evercome these problems in the 4100 
using a quartz locked capstan servo, and a quick response head 
drum servo to maintain the stability of the mechanics at all 
times. Ruggedness is an essential quality for portable machines. 

There are now several other VHS portables on the market, 


Panasonic WV 3300E camera in action. This model has an 
electronic viewfinder and is priced at £839-50 


The Grundig FAC 1800 single tube colour camera incor- 
porates on electronic viewfinder 


the majority of which show similarity to the 4100, Table 3 
shows current models available in the U.K. 


PORTABLE VIDEO CAMERAS 

There are a number of colour video cameras, suitable for use 
with both portable and mains operated domestic VCR’s. Where - 
it is intended to use the camera with a portable recorder, then it 
is important to have the facility of having an electronic view- 
finder, thus enabling the operator to actually see what is being 
recorded. 

Another important aspect is the facility that a zoom lens can 
offer. Ideally a zoom lens with a 6:1 zoom ratio and having a 
wide angle (12-Smm) is a must for creative work. It is also useful 
to have a macrofocussing facility, so that close up work can be 
accomplished. Ideally the provision for connecting a remote 
microphone enables a high signal to noise ratio for the sound to 
be maintained. 


TABLE 3. PORTABLE VIDEO TAPE RECORDERS (COLOUR) 


Make/Model No. Tape Tape Writing Power Resolution Recording Weight 

System Speed Speed Time (Kg) 

(cm/sec) (M/sec) 

JVC CR440E Umatic 9.53 8.54 13-5W 140 lines 20 min. 11:2 
Hitachi SV340 Umatic 
Sony VO3800P Umatic 240 lines 14.0 
RCA HR1020 Zinch 12V at not known over 2 hrs. 12-2 

type A not known 14W 
JVCHR4100 60 min. 
Ferguson 3V01 VHS 2-339 4-83 12V at 240 lines at record, 9-3 
Akai VT530 10W 40dB S/N 180 min. 

playback 
Nationa! Panasonic not known, 
NV8400 VHS as above 12V, 3AH but similar as above 8-9 
to above 

Grundig VCR601 VCR 14.29 8:10 12V 3MHz,42dB 60min. 10:0 
Philips LDL1100 S/N 
Sony SL3000 Betamax as for standard Betamax system not known not known 
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TABLE 4. COLOUR VIDEO CAMERAS (DOMESTIC & SEMI-PROFESSIONAL) 


Make/Model No. Vidicon Resolution Lens Power Sensitivity Weight Remarks 
(Kg) 
JVC G71-P single 230 lines 6 x Zoom 12V, 12W down to 3-6 Macro lens 
25mm {hor) (17-102mm) 100 lux facility 
300 lines 
(vert) 
JVC G31-P as above as above 25mm f1-8 as above as above 2-7 Optical 
viewer 
JVC GC3300 2x 17mm 400 lines 12-5-75 12V, down to 250 lux 3-4 
JVC GC4100 vidicon S/N 45dB mm f1-8 13W down to 100 lux 3-7 used in 
HR4100 
JVC G X33U 3 x Zoom 1-5 
JVC G X66U not known 6 x Zoom not known 1:5 
Hitachi-Denshi 
GP-7 ‘ single 250 lines details 12V 100 lux at 2-2 
25mm (hor) not known 11W #2 
GP-5 vidicon 40 dB S/N 
Hitachi Denshi 
FP 3030H single 270 lines 12V 12W 3:0 
25mm (hor) 
vidicon S/N 43dB 
FP 3060H single 270 lines 12V 15W 
25mm (hor) 
saticon S/N 46dB 
FP 1020 three x 500 lines 
17mm S/N 46dB 12V 22W 7-0 
saticons 
Ikegami 
HL77 three x 500 lines 7-4 
17mm (hor) 
PbO S/N 48dB 
CTC 2400 three x 550 lines 
17mm (hor} 
saticon, S/N 46dB 
newvicon, 
PbO, chalnicon, 
vidicon 
National Panasonic 
WV 3300E 25mm 17-102mm down to 2-5 
WV 3310E cosvicon 25mm f1-8 100 lux 1-7 
Sony 
DXC-1610P single optimum 
25mm MF 1000 lux 6-6 
trinicon min 200 
lux (f/2-1)} 
Grundig single 250 lines 6 x Zoom 220-240V =: 100 lux 2-5 
FAC 1800 25mm (hor) 17-102mm a.c. at f/2 


Table 4 lists a number of domestic and semi-professional 
colour video cameras that are available. Of particular interest is 
the Hitach-Denshi GP5, which unlike the JVC GC4100 con- 
tains only one vidicon tube. The use of this single tri-electrode 
tube enables a high quality, small and low cost camera to be 
made available to the public. 

It is claimed that this single vidicon is capable of producing 
pictures which are just as good as those produced by two and 
three tube cameras. One important point about the tube used in 
this model is that it is capable of functioning at very low light 
levels. The manufacturers also claim that this camera is capable 
of operating correctly between temperatures of —10 degrees C 
and +40 degrees C. 


The camera is extremely easy to use. The built-in automatic 
sensitivity control (ASC) circuits means that the camera at all 
times operates under optimum conditions. The only controls 
that require adjustment are the “Colour Temperature” and 
“Brightness”. Because of the very low power consumption, the 
camera can operate off batteries for a maximum of one hour. 
Alternatively it can be operated from the mains using a suitable 
adaptor. The optional electronic viewfinder can easily be at- 
tached to the camera. Apart from the desirability of having this 
facility, it is also possible to observe the recording already made 
using this device. Further details of this camera are included in 
Table 4. 
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Sanyo VTC 9300 Betamax machine 


Mitsubishi VHS recorder 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 

The Philips 2000 video system has already been mentioned in 
this report, but with its introduction, a new generation of 
microprocessor controlled recorders must be just around the 
corner. If past events are anything to go by, it is almost a 
forgone conclusion that the Japanese rivals of Philips have their 
extensive research and development facilities working flat out to 
produce yet another type of machine. One can only hazard a 
guess and suppose that as the current generation of machines 
has almost certainly reached the technological limit, then the 
next will have to utilise digital rather than analogue recording 
techniques. 

As far as camera improvements are concerned, we can look 
toward the introduction of solid state technology in place of the 
conventional vidicon. Although, like digital recording tech- 
niques, the introduction of CCD’s in cameras could almost be 
prohibitive from a cost point of view, mass production will 
ultimately result in systems that will be physically smaller, more 
reliable, and cost less. 

One development that certainly lends itself to miniaturisation 
is a system of recording originally developed by BASF for 
domestic machines called LVR (linear video recording). This has 
recently been used by Blaupunkt to produce a new miniature 
machine called Mini-Maz 1. This uses a tiny tape transport 
mechanism which is capable of being held in one hand. The dis- 
tinct possibility of incorporating such a device inside a video 
camera would mean a camera system comparable in size to a 
standard Super 8 Cine camera. The sheer ease, convenience and 
low cost of such a system suggest a very interesting future for 
the Mini Maz, assuming this reaches large scale production. 
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Panasonic NV-8610 with freeze frame facility 


Toshiba have also developed an LVR system, first shown in 
prototype form at the Chicago Consumer Electronics Show last 
June. Toshiba plan to launch their system in September, it will 
have a two hour recording capability and employ an endless 
loop cassette. The “target price” will be £250 and a three to four 
hour cassette is also being developed. 


DISC 

So far this article has concentrated solely on the recording 
and playback of video information, and no article that was seek- 
ing to state the future of video would be complete without at 
least a mention of the Videodisc. Although a playback only type 
system, it is bound to make a profound impact when it arrives. 
Introduction of at least one or possibly as many as three systems 
are due to be launched in the UK in June or July of this year. 
The main advantage of VLP (as Philips call it) is that it will be 
possible to offer full length feature films at a fraction of their 
cassette cost. A further advantage is that high quality slow 
motion and still facility is offered by this system. 

One thing is certain about the future — whatever format 
wins the battle, and whatever disc system is accepted, the 
growth of this sector of the electronic market will be such that it 
is confidently predicted that there will be over one million VCRs 
in British homes in four years time. * 


The new front loading Grundig 2X4, Video 2000 recorder 
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Power Supplies 
Or MPUs 


pie article devoted to power supplies 
for microprocessors may, at first 
sight, appear odd. After all, a power sup- 
ply is often dismissed as nothing more 
than a black box with its input terminals 
connected to the public 240V, 50Hz, elec- 
tricity supply. However, this black box 
has the physical characteristics of 
volume, mass, power dissipation, regula- 
tion, reliability, and cost. In this article a 
brief description of the operation and 
characteristics of power supplies is given. 
The aim is to make the designer of a 
microprocessor system aware of the 
power supply, and in particular of the 
penalties which must be paid if it is inade- 
quate. 

All microprocessors require a source 
of current at a constant voltage to 
provide them with the power without 
which they cannot function. The vast 
majority of microprocessors, their MOS 
peripherals and bipolar support chips 
have a single 5 volt supply. Some devices, 
notably EPROMs and dynamic RAMs, 
require additional sources of current at 
12V, —12V or —SV. Fortunately, the 
trend is to design new i.c.s needing only a 
single 5V supply. 

It is often thought that the provision of 
a power supply for a microprocessor 
system is a trivial matter. This is not so. 
In the last few years the power consumed 
by active devices has fallen dramatically, 
from the watts dissipated by valves, to the 
milliwatts dissipated by discrete tran- 
sistors, and now to the microwatts dis- 
sipated by active devices on silicon chips. 
However, as the power consumed per ac- 
tive devices has fallen, the total number of 
active devices per system has risen from 
tens to millions. Today, sophisticated 
multiple microprocessor systems can be 
found with power supply busses carrying 
120 amps. 

The primary function of a power sup- 
ply is the production of an adequate 
current at a constant voltage. A secon- 
dary function of a power supply is the 
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protection of the circuit being supplied 
with power from mains borne transients, 
or from the failure of some part of the 
power supply itself. The total power 
required by a microprocessor system is 
often largely dependent on the size of the 
memory used in the system. A small 
system with only 1024 bytes of RAM has 
a power consumption mainly determined 
by the microprocessor and its associated 
control circuitry. A large system with 
64K bytes of static RAM tends to have a 
power consumption which is almost en- 
tirely dominated by the RAM. The actual 
power consumed by the memory of a 
microprocessor system is very much a 
function of the particular RAM chips 
which make up the memory. 

In general, the power consumption per 
bit falls as the number of bits per chip in- 
creases. The power consumption of 
memory chips is also a function of the 
access time of the chip, the faster the chip 
the greater the power consumption (and 
the price). The relationship between 
power, access time and size of four 
memory components is given below, 
although it should be remembered that 
advances in technology are constantly 
improving these parameters. 


Fig. 1. The structure of a power supply 


Part 1 


TYPICAL CIRCUIT 

A power supply consisting of several 
circuits connected together in tandem, is 
illustrated in Fig. 1. The mains filter is 
used to keep mains borne high frequency 
noise and transients out of the system. 
The transformer performs two functions: 
it converts the 250V mains into a much 
lower voltage with very little loss of 
energy, and it provides a means of 
physically isolating the system from the 
mains. The rectifier and smoothing 
capacitor transform the alternating 
current from the transformer into a direct 
current at an approximately constant 
voltage. The regulator converts the 
approximately constant voltage into the 
precisely constant voltage required by the 
microprocessor system. The protection 
circuit plays a passive role, and isolates 
the microprocessor system in the event of 
a dangerous rise in the output voltage 
from the regulator. The protection circuit 
is often included in the regulator. 


OPERATION 

The operation of a power supply is 
now described and criteria for the selec- 
tion of the components which make up 
the power supply are given. 


POWER 
SUPPLY 
OUTPUT 
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TRANSFORMER, RECTIFIER 
AND SMOOTHING CIRCUIT 

Three arrangements of transformer 
and rectifier are commonly used to 
provide a basic unsmoothed d.c. power 
supply. These are the half wave rectifier 
circuit, the full wave rectifier circuit with 
a centre-tapped transformer, and the full 
wave rectifier circuit with a bridge rec- 
tifier. The circuit diagrams of these three 
arrangements are given in Fig. 2 together 
with graphs of their respective outputs as 
functions of time. In practise the half 
wave rectifier circuit is almost never used 
(at least in microprocessor applications) 
because the rectifier conducts for only 
half a cycle, a very inefficient arrange- 
ment. 

Furthermore, the half wave rectifier 
circuit puts a very heavy demand on the 
smoothing circuit, which must provide an 
output current to the load during the half 
cycle when the rectifier is not conducting. 
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amplifiers or radio transmitters, with 
power supplies in the region of 60V in the 
former case and possibly [000V in the 
latter case, a microprocessor system has 
a power supply of 5V. Clearly, if the 
voltage drop across a rectifier is approx- 
imately IV, the power dissipated by the 
bridge rectifier is an appreciable fraction 
of the power consumed by the 
microprocessor system. 

The pulses of current at the output of a 
full wave rectifier circuit must be 
smoothed or averaged to produce an 
approximately constant voltage. The 
process of smoothing may be thought of 
as that of integration or lowpass filtering. 


SIMPLEST FILTER 

A wide variety of smoothing or filter- 
ing circuits exist, but the simplest, and 
most common circuit uses a capacitor 
connected across the output of the recti- 
fier circuit. Fig. 3 illustrates the effect of a 


Fig. 3. The effect of a smoothing capacitor 


The two full wave rectifier arrangements 
of Fig. 2 make use of both half cycles of 
the mains input so that the output of the 
rectifier consists of a series of pulses at a 
repetition rate twice that of the mains 
frequency. 

Both the centre-tapped transformer cir- 
cuit and bridge rectifier circuit are widely 
used in power supplies. An additional ad- 
vantage of these circuits over the half 
wave rectifier circuit is that no net d.c. 
component of the output current flows 
through the transformer, magnetising the 
core and increasing the power loss. The 
bridge rectifier configuration is most 
widely used for two reasons: 


|. Transformers are costly compo- 
nents and the bridge rectifier re- 
quires only one winding with two 
terminals which is cheaper to 


manufacture, 

2. The bridge circuit requires a 
transformer with. a lower volt- 
ampere rating than the 


corresponding centre-tapped 
transformer circuit, and therefore 
makes more efficient use of the 
transformer, 


The chief disadvantage of the bridge 
rectifier configuration is the need for four 
rectifiers. It is not only the additional cost 
of a bridge rectifier that causes problems, 
but the power dissipated by it. Unlike hi-fi 
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smoothing capacitor (sometimes called a 
reservoir capacitor), and gives a graph of 
the voltage across the capacitor as a func- 
tion of time. 

Assuming that the power is first ap- 
plied at a zero-crossing, the smoothing 
capacitor charges up during the first half 


RL 


-eycle. After the peak of the cycle, point B, - 


the voltage across the capacitor is greater 
than that across the transformer secon- 
dary, resulting in the rectifier becoming 
reverse biased and therefore non- 
conducting. Between points B and C the 
capacitor discharges exponentially into 
the load. At point C the transformer 
secondary voltage, which is now rising in 
the next half cycle, reaches the falling 
voltage across the capacitor, and the rec- 
tifier once more becomes forward biased. 
Current now flows through the rectifier to 
charge the capacitor to the next peak at 
D, and the process repeats itself every 
half cycle. 


CHOOSING THE CAPACITOR 

In Fig. 3 it can be seen that the rec- 
tifiers conduct for only a part of each half 
cycle, and that the rectifier current con- 
sists of a series of pulses. The amplitude 
of these pulses plays an important role in 
the selection of the rectifier and 
smoothing capacitor. Clearly, the effect 
of increasing the value of the smoothing 
capacitor is to reduce the ripple voltage 
superimposed on the average d.c. output 
of the power supply—a good thing. 
However, as the capacitance increases 
the period of conduction of the rectifiers 
is reduced resulting in an increase in the 
amplitude of the current pulses through 
the rectifiers—a bad thing. The amplitude 
of these pulses must not exceed the max- 
imum surge rating of the rectifiers. To 
avoid excessive rectifier currents it is 
usual to limit the amount of smoothing to 
a peak to peak ripple voltage of 10 to 30 
per cent of the mean voltage across the 
capacitor. . 

The simplest way of obtaining a value 
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Fig. 2. Three rectifier circuits and their outputs 
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for the smoothing capacitor is to apply 
the formula Q = CV to Fig. 4, a 
linearised version of Fig. 3. - 


Fig. 4. A linearised representation of 
the voltage V, across the load of a 
bridge rectifier circuit with a smooth- 
ing capacitor 


Q=CV 
so that i=cdv 
dt 
or c =i/dv 
dt 
The value of dis given by the slope of 
t 


BC in Fig. 4. For example, for a 50Hz 
power supply with a peak to peak ripple 
(Vp) of SY and a mean output 
(Via + FRjof 20, the slope of BC is 


5 volts in one hundredth of a 
second. If the mean load current 
is 5 amps, then C is given by 
c=i/flv=5_l_ = 5 


dt 1/100 500 


=_l_F = 10,000uF 
100 

One of the most popular procedures 
for the design of a power supply with a 
reservoir capacitor connected directly to 
the output of the rectifier (i.e. capacitor- 
input filter), is based on the use of tables 
or graphs. Of particular interest is the 
relationship between the peak alternating 
voltage at the output of the transformer 
secondary and the output voltage across 
the smoothing capacitor, as a function of 
wCR_. Fig. 5 shows such a set of curves 
for a full wave rectifier circuit, from 
which it can be seen that the output 
voltage is not greatly increased when 
wCR_ is greater than about 10. Other 
graphs presented by Schade include the 
relationship between the peak rectifier 
current and the value of the smoothing 
capacitor. For a full wave rectifier circuit 
with mCR, = 10, the peak rectifier 
current is approximately seven times the 
average rectifier current. 


SELECTING THE TRANSFORMER 

In many manufacturers’ catalogues 
four parameters are used to characterise 
transformers: the primary r.m.s. voltage, 
the secondary r.m.s. voltage, the volt- 
ampere (VA) rating, and the regulation. 
The maximum voltage across the 
smoothing capacitor under no load condi- 
tions Is given by: 
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Vo=Vs x 1-41 


where Vg is the r.m.s. secondary voltage 
of the transformer. From Fig. 5 it can be 
seen that this value of Vc can, in practise, 
be approached only when wCR,_ is 
greater than 100 and the effective series 
resistance is less than + per cent of the 
load resistance. 

The largest mean direct current which 
can be drawn by the load in a bridge rec- 
tifier current is given by: 
k= Le 0-62 


= VA x 0.62 
Vs 


where VA is the volt-ampere rating of the 
secondary. 


SELECTING THE RECTIFIER 

The most popular form of rectifier is 
the relatively inexpensive silicon junction 
diode. Bridge rectifiers, containing four 
silicon diodes mounted in epoxy plastic, 
can readily be obtained and are widely 
found in full wave rectifier circuits. Rec- 
tifiers are usually characterised by four 
parameters: the peak inverse voltage, the 
average forward current, the maximum 
forward current, and the voltage drop 
across the rectifier when it is conducting. 


Me % 
Vs 


3 
Pe 
= 
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wR, IC in Farads, Ry inOhms] = 2nf CR 


voltage will be distributed equally across 
the diodes. Hence both diodes in series in 
a bridge rectifier should have p.i.v.’s three 
times the value of Vs, or p.i.v.’s 14 times 
Vs only if voltage equalising resistors are 
connected in parallel with them. 

The maximum current which flows 
through the rectifiers is governed by the 
value of the smoothing capacitor. In a 
bridge rectifier circuit the maximum rec- 
tifier current is approximately seven times 
the average forward current at oCR, = 
10, and twenty times the average forward 
current at 
CR, = 100 (Rs = 0-02%). 

Rt 

When a rectifier is forward biased 
there is a voltage drop between its anode 
and cathode, consisting of the voltage 
drop across the rectifying junction plus a 
voltage drop due to the ohmic resistance 
of the rectifier. A typical voltage drop 
across a bridge rectifier, at IOA, is 1-88V. 
The forward voltage drop across silicon 
diodes is of little importance in high 
voltage power supplies, but in low voltage . 
power supplies, producing the high 
currents required by large memories, the 
forward voltage drop is an appreciable 
fraction of the voltage across the 
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Fig. 5. The relationship between Vp and V, in a bridge rectifier circuit with a 


capacitor-input filter 


The maximum peak inverse voltage of 
a rectifier is the largest voltage that can 
safely be applied across the rectifier when 
it is reverse biased. In a half wave rectifier 
circuit the maximum voltage across the 
rectifier occurs at the peak of the half 
cycle when it is non-conducting. The total 
voltage across the rectifier is the transfor- 
mer secondary voltage plus the voltage 
across the capacitor, ie. 2 xX Ve =2 x 
1-41 x Vs, or nearly three times the r.m.s. 
rating of the transformer secondary. In a 
bridge rectifier circuit two diodes are con- 
nected in series so it might be thought 
that the p.i.v. rating of each diode need be 
only half that of the equivalent half wave 
rectifier circuit, ie. 1-41 x Vs. Unfor- 
tunately, when the diodes are reverse 
biased, their series resistance is indeter- 
minate and there is no guarantee that the 


smoothing capacitor. Conventional 
silicon junction diodes lower the rectifica- 
tion efficiency of the circuit and waste a 
large amount of power. Possible alter- 
natives to silicon junction diodes are 
Schottky diodes with their lower forward 
voltage drop, or synchronous rectifiers 
using transistors which have a collector- 
emitter saturation voltage of approx- 
imately 0.3¥V. 


SELECTING THE CAPACITOR 

The choice of an electrolytic capacitor 
in a filter circuit is determined by three 
parameters: the capacitance, the max- 
imum applied voltage, and the maximum 
ripple current. The capacitance may be 
calculated as described earlier in this 
article, and the voltage rating of the 
capacitor must be greater than the peak 
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secondary voltage plus an amount large 
enough to allow for increases in the 
primary voltage due to line overloads. 
Capacitors also have a maximum surge 
voltage rating which is the maximum in- 
stantaneous voltage which may be ap- 
plied across the capacitor. Unfortunately 
the surge voltage of an_ electrolytic 
capacitor is often not appreciably greater 
than the maximum working voltage. 

The ripple rating of the smoothing 
capacitor is very important, but is 
sometimes neglected by inexperienced 
designers. As we have seen, the voltage 
across the smoothing capacitor is com- 
posed of a constant voltage plus a ripple 
component. The ripple voltage causes a 
current, the ripple current, to flow 
through the capacitor. If we assume that 
the ripple voltage is approximately 
sinusoidal, the ripple current is given by: 


Tripple = Vv. x al. = V 2nfC 
fh Ke 2/2 


=222V.C 
In the above example, V, = 5 and C = 
0-O1F, so that Tyippie = 11-1A. Failure to 


choose a capacitor with an adequate 
ripple current rating leads to high internal 
temperatures and a reduced capacitor life. 
Note that the maximum ripple current 
rating: of a capacitor is temperature 
dependent, 


THE REGULATOR 

The smoothed voltage across the reser- 
voir capacitor is far from the constant 
voltage required by most digital in- 
tegrated circuits, ie. 5V +5%. In order to 
create a true constant voltage source an 
electronic regulator must be used. Elec- 
tronic regulators can have very complex 
circuits, and several books have been 
written on the subject of their design. 
Fortunately. the designer of a small to 
medium size microprocessor system has 
been freed of the relatively complex task 
of designing his own regulator by the 
availability of monolithic regulators. 


Monolithic regulators are high perfor- - 


mance integrated circuits which provide a 
constant voltage output from an un- 
regulated input. Their advantage is 
twofold: they are very cheap; and they 
are easy to use, having only three ter- 
minals. Table | gives the parameters of 
four monolithic regulators, each of which 
has a 5V output, and Fig. 6 shows how a 
regulator is used. Note that most 
monolithic regulators have internal 
protection circuitry which saves the 
regulator from the effects of short cir- 
cuiting their output. Some regulators (e.g. 
78HOS) also include protection against 
thermal overload—the device is shut 
down when the junction temperature rises 
above a predetermined limit. 

Monolithic regulators suffer from two 
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important disadvantages. They are 
sometimes prone to instability and may 
oscillate in the megahertz region, 
superimposing a high frequency 
waveform with an amplitude of several 
volts on the 5V output. Such oscillations 
are normally prevented by connecting 
two capacitors between the regulator 
input and ground, and between the 
regulator output and ground, as shown in 
Fig. 6. These capacitors should be located 
as close as possible to the pins of the 
regulator. It may seem strange that a 
0-22nF capacitor is used to bypass a 
smoothing capacitor of 10,000uF, but the 
reactance of an electrolytic capacitor 
rises rapidly above 10kHz. The effect of 
this is to prevent the capacitor from 
bypassing high frequency noise. 

A second limitation of the monolithic 
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regulator is its inability to pass really 
large currents (above 10 amps). This 
forces the designer to seek one of two 
alternatives, to design a regulator circuit 
with discrete high power transistors, or to 
distribute the unregulated power supply 
to each module in the microprocessor 
system and use on-board regulators to 
provide a local stabilised 5V supply. It is 
difficult to choose between these alter- 
natives because both have their advan- 
tages and disadvantages. The SSSO bus 
and the S100 bus both have a power sup- 
ply rail carrying an unstabilised (approx- 
imately 8V) power supply plus on-board 
regulation on all memory, CPU, and 
peripheral cards. 

The principal advantages of a multi- 

regulator power supply are: 

1. Simple, inexpensive, one-amp 
regulators may be used instead of a 
complex and, possibly expensive, 
high current regulator. 

2. A very low impedance power sup- 
ply bus need not be used to dis- 
tribute the stabilised power between 
individual cards—this can greatly 


simplify the design of the system 
and save money. 

3. The regulators provide additional 
isolation between the various 
modules. 

4, The failure of a single monolithic 
regulator will not damage more 
than one module. 

The principal disadvantages of a multi- 

regulator power supply are: 

1. The power dissipation of the 
regulators is put on the modules 
where it is least wanted. On some 
large memory boards using the 
older IK chips, up to four one-amp 
regulators are required con- 
siderably increasing the waste heat 
generated by the board. When a 
single regulator is employed it is 
normally located in an enclosure, 


Fig. 6. A stabilised power supply using 
a monolithic voltage regulator 


away from the more delicate 
modules. 

2. Although the use of several 
regulators reduces the total damage 
done if a regulator fails—the 
chance of a failure is increased 
because there are more regulators 
to fail, 

3. Regulators with their associated 
bypass capacitors and heat sinks 
take up valuable space on the cards 
where they are located. Further- 
more, they often limit the minimum 
spacing between adjacent cards. 


POWER SUPPLY PROTECTION 

An ideal power supply and the a.c. 
mains to which it is connected should 
have the following characteristics: 

1. The mains supply is a perfectly 
sinusoidal voltage of constant am- 
plitude and frequency. 

2. The mains has always been connec- 
ted to the power supply, and always 
will be connected to it. That is, the 
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power is never turned on or off, 
thus avoiding switching transients. 

3. The components which make up 
the power supply are perfect: they 
never age (i.e. change their proper- 
ties) or fail. 

Unfortunately the above situation does 
not exist. Because the mains supply has a 
non-zero impedance (typically 0-4 + 
0:25j ohms at 50Hz), the waveform at 
the power supply transformer primary 
contains components due to the effects of 
other loads connected to the mains. Com- 
mon sources of mains-borne interference 
are: 

1. Switched inductive loads—motors, 

solenoids, relays etc. 

2. Lightning strikes to, or near, the 
power distribution networks. 

3. Alternating-current switching 
circuits—e.g. SCR phase control 
circuits. 

4. Energising or de-energising 
transformer primaries. 

It is not uncommon for transients of 
the order of 1000V to be superimposed 
on the mains supply, although most tran- 
sients have an amplitude of less than 
200V and a duration of tens of micro- 
seconds. Transients usually have the form 
of an exponentially damped sine wave 
with a very rapid rise time. Why are the 
designers of power supplies so concerned 
about transients? A transient can, oc- 
casionally, have enough energy to destroy 
components inside the power supply or 
within the microprocessor system itself. 
More commonly, a transient may be large 
enough to affect a logic level on the 
system bus, causing a logical one to be in- 
terpreted as a logical zero by some device 
(or vice versa). This can cause a program 
to crash—especially if an address is 
corrupted and a random jump executed. 


TECHNIQUES USED 

A common technique of removing 
some of the effects of mains borne inter- 
ference involves the insertion of filter 
networks between the mains and the 
power supply. A typical commercially 
available filter has an attenuation of 35dB 
between|50kHz and 30MHz, and its cir- 
cuit diagram is given in Fig. 7 

Another type of transient suppressor is 
the zinc oxide voltage dependent resistor 
(VDR) which has a highly non-linear 
voltage-current characteristic. The V/I 
curve of a typical zinc oxide VDR is 
given in Fig. 8. A power supply is protec- 
ted from mains borne transients by con- 
necting the VDR across the mains ter- 
minals at the input to the power supply. 
When a transient appears across it, its 
resistance falls, causing a current to flow 
through. In this way a large fraction of 
the energy of the transient is dissipated 
within the body. A ten fold increase in the 
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Fig. 7. The circuit diagram of a mains fiter 


current through it corresponds to an 
approximately 8% increase in the voltage 
across it. 


LOAD PROTECTION 


In addition to protecting the power 
supply from mains borne transients it is 
usual to provide protection against ex- 
cessive load current and load voltages. To 
protect the power supply from excessive 
load currents, a current sensor must 
detect an overload condition and then 
take action to stop any further increase in 
output current. This is done in one of two 
ways, by holding the output current con- 
stant, or by fold-back current limiting, 
which reduces the current to a very low 
value until the cause of the overload is 
removed. As many microprocessor 
systems use monolithic regulators, the 
power supply designer must choose the 
regulator with the type of current limiting 
best suited to his application. 
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Fig. 8. Typical V/I characteristics of a 
zinc oxide VDR for use with a mains 
supply 


It is advisable to add over-voltage 
protection to the output of a power sup- 
ply. A widely used method of over 
voltage protection is the crowbar circuit. 
The crowbar circuit is so named because 
of its ‘brute force and ignorance’ tech- 
nique of putting an almost dead-short 
across the power supply terminals in the 
event of an overload. The effect of the 
short circuit switches off the drive to the 
regulator either by means of a resetable 
electronic switch or by a simple fuse. 
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The circuit diagram of a crowbar cir- 
cuit is given in Fig. 9. The silicon con- 
trolled rectifier (SCR) placed across the 
output terminals of the power supply,-is 
normally in the non-conducting state. 
When a positive going pulse appears at its 
gate the SCR conducts and remains con- 
ducting until it is reset by turning off the 
power supply. The gate voltage required 
to turn on the SCR is provided by samp- 
ling the power supply output with a zener 
diode which is non-conducting until the 
reverse bias voltage across its anode- 
cathode terminals reaches its zener point. 
The crowbar circuit does not always give 
complete protection of the circuit because 
the SCR takes about a microsecond to 
turn on, and there is a further delay of 
several microseconds in the zener diode 
trigger circuit. During this delay it is still 
possible for a large over-voltage transient 
to cause some damage to MOS and TTL 
devices. 


TRANZORBS 


The zinc oxide voltage dependent 
resistor is usually used to suppress high 
voltage transients at the mains input. 
General Semiconductor Industries 
produce a device called the Tranzorb, 
which is able to suppress transients on 
low voltage lines. A tranzorb is a silicon 
pn avalanche device designed to sup- 
press transients above a predetermined 
level, at which the pw junction breaks 
down (reversibly) and conducts—in other 
words a tranzorb is a special type of 
Zener diode. Tranzorbs have relatively 
low breakdown voltages and are designed 
to protect the outputs of power supplies, 
or even the MOS and bipolar TTL cir- 
cuits themselves. Normally they are 
simply connected across the output of a 
power supply. 


Next Month: A power supply for a 
small microprocessor system is 
described with design calculations. 


Fig. 9. A simple crowbar overvoltage protection circuit 
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Appearing every two months, Micro-Bus will present ideas, applications, and programs for the most 


popular microprocessors; ones that you are unlikely to find in the manufacturers’ data books. The most 
original ideas will probably come from readers working on their own microcomputer systems, and 
payment will be made for any contribution featured here. This is also the place to air your views, in 
general, on this new technology, so let’s be hearing from you! 


HE main topic in this month’s Micro-Bus 

is a design for an extremely simple 
SC/MP-based microprocessor system which, 
while using a minimum of components, makes 
it possible to run and debug programs. Also 
included are designs for a hex keyboard and a 
two-digit hex display which can be added to 
the system. 


NINE PROBLEMS 


But first. here are nine light-hearted 

problems each to do with some aspect of 
programming micros, and gathered from a 
variety of sources. Solutions to all the 
problems will be presented in the next Micro- 
Bus. 
One. National Semiconductor has just 
developed a micro with four registers, labelled 
A, B, C and D. and an instruction set con- 
sisting of the following five instructions (where 
X and Y stand for any of the four registers, 
and L represents a label): 


LD X.Y Load X with the value in Y 


DEC X_ Subtract | from the value in X 
JZ L Jump to L if result of previous 
DEC was zero 
JNZL Jump to L if result of previous 

DEC was non-zero 
DIS X __ Display value of X 


Write a progam for this rudimentary 
microprocessor, using as few instructions as 
possible. to display the highest prime factor of 
a number in the A register. For example, for 
91 it should give the result 13, and for 19 the 
result I. 

When you have reached a solution you are 

advised to translate it into BASIC, or the 
machine code of a more reasonable micro, and 
run it to check that it really does work. 
Two. The following problem has no possible 
practical application, but it should 
nevertheless cause some head-scratching 
among SC/MP programmers: 

On SC/MP the obvious way to load zero 
into the accumulator is by executing ‘LDI O° 
(C4 OO). Without making any assumptions 
about the contents of any of the registers. can 
you find four other ways of clearing the ac- 
cumulator in just two bytes? 

Three. It is very easy, in BASIC, to print the 
larger of two numbers by using an ‘IF’ state- 
ment and a "GOTO, but how can it be done in 


a single statement, and without using ‘IF’? In 
other words we want the equivalent of: 
PRINT MAX (A, B) 
without, of course, using the functions MAX 
or MIN. 
Four. For a certain application using a 6800 
system the programmer needed to reverse the 
order of bits in a byte in less than 10 cycles. 
One attempt is shown in Fig. [; this routine 
shifts bits from A to B via the carry bit, and in 
the process sets B to the reverse of A as 
required. Unfortunately the routine takes 99 
cycles to execute, and at this point the 
programmer gave up! 


0000 CE 0008 REVERS LDX £8 
LOOP 


0003 44 LSR A 

0004 59 ROL B 

0005 09 DEX 

0006 26 FB BNE LOOP 


Fig. 1. Program for the 6800 to reverse 
the order of bits in the accumulator; 
see problem 4. 


In fact the problem can be solved, although 
the approach is somewhat unconventional, 
and the solution can be extended to more 
general applications. 

Five. There are three things that you might 
want to do to the carry bit of a micro, namely 
set it, clear it, or complement it. The Z80 
provides instructions to set it (SCF) and com- 
plement it (CCF), and clearing it is no 
problem; you must do SCF, CCF. On the 
other hand the SC/MP, 6502, and 6800 
micros provide the clear carry and set carry 
instructions, and leave you to work out how to 
complement the carry. Without affecting the 
contents of the other registers, what is the 
shortest way to complement the carry bit on 
these three micros? 
Six. A very pleasing feature of the high-level 
language Pascal is the “CASE” statement. il- 
lustrated by the example in Fig. 2 (a) which 
prints one of three values, A, B or C, 
"CASE" N ‘OF 
l: WRITB(A); 
2: WRITE(B); (a) 
3: WRITE(C) 
"END’ 
10 IF N = 1 THEN PRINT A 


20 IF N = 2 THEN PRINT B (oF 
30 IF N = 3 THEN PRINT C 


Fig. 2. Two programs which print one 
of three values depending on the value 
of N, written in (a) Pascal, or (b)} 
BASIC. 


depending on whether N is equal to 1, 2 or 3 
respectively. To do the same in BASIC one 
might use three ‘IF’ statements. as shown in 
Fig. 2 (b). Can the same effect be achieved 
with a single BASIC statement, and if so, 
how? 
Seven. The effect of the SC/MP instructions 
“LDI O, CAI O’ is to set the accumulator to 
X'FF if the carry bit is clear, and to X°OO if 
the carry bit is set. How, without making any 
assumptions about the contents of any of the 
registers, can the same be achieved in half the 
number of bytes? 
Eight. The 6800 micro provides two types of 
instructions to shift the accumulator right; a 
fogical shift right (LSR A) which shifts a zero 
into the top bit of the accumulator, and an 
arithmetic shift right (ASR A) which preserves 
the sign bit, for working with signed twos- 
complement binary numbers. Unfortunately 
the 6502 micro only provides us with an LSR 
A instruction; what is the shortest way of im- 
plementing an ASR A using the existing 6502 
instructions? 
Nine. Finally, a problem for all 6800 owners 
who wish they had a 6809. One of the great 
improvements of the 6809 over its predecessor 
is that its instruction set makes it easy to write 
relocatable programs. If you did not realise 
that it is difficult to write relocatable programs 
on the 6800, try finding a set of instructions 
with the same effect as: . 

HERE LDX £HERE 
but which will work correctly wherever they 
are loaded into memory. 


LOW-COST SC/MP 
SYSTEM 


The following SC/MP system can be built 
with a small number of readily available com- 
ponents, and it works without the need for a 
monitor ROM or EPROM of any kind. It was 
designed by Andrew Aitken who submitted the 
following details about its operation. 

“The full circuit, shown in Fig. 3, includes a 
single-cycle facility comprising a flip-flop and 
a few gates. The system has 256 bytes of 
RAM, at addresses OOOO to OOFF, and the 
states of the address and data lines are shown 
on. 18 |.e.d.s. The whole circuit needs a 5 volt 
supply of about + amp, and two or three 
O-lpF capacitors should be added across the 
power rails at various points for decoupling. 
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PROGRAMMING 


“Programs and data are entered into the 
memory as follows: With SI set to 
‘PROGRAM’ and S4 set to ‘SINGLE CY- 
CLE' press ‘RESET’. The MPU will then be 
halted while it is fetching the first word from 
memory, and NRDS will be low thus enabling 
the data buffer. Whatever is now set on the 
data switches will be present on the data bus, 
and will be read by the MPU. Set the data 
switches to C4 (the op-code for the Load Im- 
mediate instruction) and switch the "CYCLE’ 
switch §2 up and then down. The instruction 
is then executed, and the MPU will again set 
NRDS low, waiting for the data which forms 
the second byte of the instruction. This is 
likewise entered at the data switches, and the 
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programs in any sequence, and to change the 
contents of any location at will. When the 
program has been entered set SI to ‘RUN’, 
leave S4 on ‘SINGLE CYCLE’, ‘RESET’, 
and cycle through the program by toggling S2. 
If everything seems fine ‘RESET’, set S4 to 
‘CONTINUOUS’, toggle S2 once, and the 
program will run. A particularly pleasing 
aspect of the system is the ability to stop a 
program in mid run, by setting S4 back to 
“SINGLE CYCLE’, change an instruction, 
and then allow the program to continue so as 
to see the effect of the change immediately. 
“SI is a double-pole switch to ensure that 
when the system is in ‘RUN’ mode the data 
switches are disconnected from the data bus. 
Alternatively the data buffer EN line could be 


os [Sd 


SINGLE 
CYCLE § 


CONTINUOUS 9 $i. 
aa 


142 7473 


corresponding to that key is presented to the 
inputs of the CMOS inverters by a diode 
matrix. The outputs of these inverters are con- 
nected to the inputs of both of the 4-bit 
latches. The CMOS inverters were used as 
buffers because the key switches could only 
tolerate small currents. If more robust 
switches are available it would be possible to 
connect the outputs of the diode matrix direc- 
tly to the latch inputs; in this case the 12k 
resistors should be changed to Ik and the 
data should be taken from the Q outputs of 
the latches. 

“A key-press is detected by a diode gate 
which charges up a 4-7pF capacitor. This 
causes the output of the second Schmitt 
trigger to go high, which clocks the flip-flop 
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Fig. 3. Complete circuit of the simple SC/MP microprocessor system. 


MPU will load this data into the accumulator. 
“Now enter C9 (Store relative to pointer 
register PI) followed by the required memory 
address. Pointer P| was set to zero on reset, 
so on the next cycle the MPU will store the 
contents of the accumulator, the required 
data, at this address. When the MPU writes to 
memory NWDS goes low which will enable 
the RAM. 
For example, to enter 8F at location 0002 
the full sequence is: 
RESET, C4, CYCLE, 8F, CYCLE, C9, 
CYCLE, 02, CYCLE. 
_ “The sequence is repeated to enter data at a 
different address and although the sequence 
looks quite long, in practice programs can be 
loaded into RAM fairly easily. The beauty of 
the system is that it is possible to enter 
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connected to an inverted address line so that 
the data switches could be read from a 
program. 


HEX KEYBOARD 


“Although data for the SC/MP system can 
be entered by means of eight toggle switches 
at the input of the data buffer, a far more con- 
venient method is to use the hex keyboard cir- 
cuit shown in Fig. 4. The keyboard is based on 
a circuit in the September 1978 PE and would 
be useful in any application requiring hex data 
entry. 


CIRCUIT OPERATION 


“The keyboard circuit buffers two hex key- 
presses to give an 8-bit value at the output. 
When a key is pressed the binary code 


and triggers the monostable. The flip-flop 
steers the pulse from the monostable to enable 
the appropriate latch, and this latches the 
key’s value. 

“When the key is released the 4-7pF 
capacitor will discharge through the Ik 
resistor, and the output of the second Schmitt 
trigger will return low. The capacitor thus 
serves to debounce the keys both when they 
are pressed and when they are released. The 
next key-press will load data into the other 
latch, and the pulse from the monostable wilt 
be available on the strobe line to signal that a 
full 8-bit word is ready at the outputs of the 
latches. When loading a program this strobe 
line is not required, but it can be tied to 
SC/MP’s Sense-B input so that programs can 
detect when data has been entered. 
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Fig. 4. Hex keyboard circuit which can be added to the 
SC/MP system to make data entry easier. 


Fig. 5. Circuit which will display the output from the 
keyboard as two hexadecimal digits. 


TWO-DIGIT HEX DISPLAY 


“A two-digit hex display of the output from 
the keyboard is another useful addition to the 
system. The circuit of Fig. 5 achieves this with 
few parts, and without the need for an expen- 
sive decoder chip. The Le.d. display is a small 
common-cathode multiplexed type. 

“The four NAND gates form an oscillator 
that drives the cathodes of the displays in turn. 
One output of the oscillator is also taken to 
the select input of a 74157 quad two-input 
data selector which routes the appropriate 4- 
bit nibble from the data bus to the decoding 
circuitry. The 74154 decoder pulls one of its 
16 outputs low depending on the code at its in- 
puts. Each output is connected to certain seg- 
ments of the displays by diodes; when the out- 
put is pulled low these segments are turned off 
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to produce the required hex character on the 
display. Turning segments off is simpler than 
turning segments on, and results in a con- 
siderable saving in the number of diodes re- 
quired. The 2k7 pull-up resistors may be 
reduced to Ik5 if the display is not considered 
bright enough. 

“The oscillator thus switches the segment 
codes for each nibble to each display digit in 
turn, at high speed, giving a two-digit hex dis- 
play of the data bus.” 


1/0 PORT TESTER 


The Acorn 6502-based computer provides 
two 8-bit I/O ports, and when these are being 
interfaced to external circuitry it often 
becomes difficult to keep track of the logic 
levels on the 16 lines. In such cases the routine 


of Fig. 6 should prove useful: it gives a con- 
tinuous display of the states of the ports, in 
binary, as two rows of 8 dashes on the Le.d. 
displays. The top row corresponds to the 8 
bits of port A and the bottom row corresponds 
to the 8 bits of port B. The leftmost dash in 
each row is bit 7, and the rightmost dash is bit 
O. A particular dash is illuminated if the ap- 
propriate input line is high, and blank if the 
line is low. 


The routine can also be incorporated into 
programs which control the I/O ports, thus 
providing a continuous visual indication of 
what they are doing. In this case modify the 
last instruction of the routine to an RTS in- 
struction, and insert a call to the routine in the 
most frequently executed section of your 
program. 
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F] DISPLAY STATE OF I/O LINES 


DISP =$0010 
REPEAT =$000E 
ABIT =$0900 
BBIT =$0908 
DISPLY =$FEOC 


Q000 +=$0200 
0200 AS 1F TEST LDA £$1P 
0202 85 OF STA REPEAT 
0204 A2 07 LDx £7 
0206 BD 08 09 LOOP LDA BBIT,xX 
0209 OA ASL 
020A 7D OO 09 ADC ABIT,X 
o20D 95 10 STA DISP,X 
O20F CA DEX 
0210 bO F4 BNE LOOP 
0212 20 OC PE JSR DISPLAY 
0215 10 £9 BPL TEST 

.» END 


Fig. 6. Program for a 6502 displays the 
states of an Acorn’s I/O lines. 


The hardware and software exchange point for PE computer projects 


Yes. we know! This is supposed to be a 
bimonthly column; it appeared last month, yet 
here it is again! Well, the Prompt file is full of 
goodies. some of which we know are anx- 
iously awaited, so we slipped this one in whilst 
no one was looking. 


SAVE IT 

Having stated in our first Prompt that the 
101 has no cassette file handling firmware, we 
are now knee-deep in letters explaining various 
ways of saving raw data on tape. Below is a 
program which should provide the seed for 
some rewarding experimentation in cassette 
file keeping. It is an optimised combination of 
all the ideas sent in, some crude, some not so 
crude, plus our own refinements, and allows a 
named data file to be recorded. The data can 
be numbers or strings of text, since the tech- 
nique utihses the SAVE and LOAD com- 
mands under program control. This program 
will take five words from you and record them 
as “FILE A” 


save on tape 


5 FOR A= I to 5:INPUT 

“WORD ”: WS(A) : NEXT 

10 PRINT “TURN TAPE TO 
RECORD, & WAIT”: FOR A= 1 
TO 8000 : NEXT 

20 PRINT : PRINT “HIT ANY KEY” 

25 POKE 11, O : POKE 12, 253 : X = 
USR (X) 

30 SAVE : PRINT “FILE A” 

40 FOR A=1TO5: PRINT WS(A): 
NEXT 

50 POKE 517,0 

60 END 
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DISPLAY BUFFER 
TEST A-SIDE BIT 


TEST B-SIDE BIT 
DISPLAY ROUTINE 


PUT IN BUFFER 


SINGLE SWEEP OF 
DISPLAY. 


BIT 7 = STATE 
INTO CARRY 


CARD TRICK SOLUTION 


SWEEP DISPLAY 
I.E. ALWAYS 


Fig. 7. Diagram to solve the card-trick problem. 


In the last Micro-Bus you were asked to deduce which card in a series of thirteen 


cards had been removed, and replaced at a different position. The problem could be 
solved by entering the sequence of cards into one of the card-trick programs. Alter- 


Run the SAVE program, rewind the data 
tape, and then run the LOAD Program (RUN 
120). All data will thus be cleared from 
memory, and recovery of the words will rely 
entirely on the tape file. 


load from tape 


120 PRINT “TURN TAPE TO 
REPLAY, AND HIT ANY”: 
PRINT “KEY IMMEDIATELY” 

125 POKE 11, O:POKE 12, 253: X = 
USR (X) 

130 LOAD 

140 INPUT T$ 

150 IF RIGHTS (TS, 6) = “FILE A”’ 
THEN 170 

160 GOTO 140 

170 FOR A= 1 TO 5: INPUT WS(A) : 
NEXT 

180 POKE 515,0: PRINT : PRINT: 
PRINT 

190 PRINT RIGHTS (TS, 6) : PRINT : 
FOR A= 1TO5: PRINT WS(A): 
NEXT 


Advantage is taken of the fact that any 
PRINT statement after a SAVE command 
will write to the cassette interface, and any 
INPUT statement after a LOAD command 
will take data from the cassette. 

To revert to normal operation in each 
case, it is necessary to POKE the relevant 
SAVE/LOAD flag off again with a zero (lines 
50 and 180). 

A delay is included (dead FOR-NEXT 
loop) to wait for the tape leader to clear and 
the recorder to settle down etc., 

Lines 150 and 190 use RIGHTS to look at 
only these six characters: “FILE A”, which 
may find themselves tacked on the end of 
some noise characters—all of which will think 
they are TS. 


natively consider the sequence separated into two ascending series as indicated by the 
lines in Fig. 7. The nine is then clearly anomalous, and so this was the chosen card, 


oa : qe 

101 LOCATIONS 

Here are some useful UK 101 scratchpad 

memory locations which have been discovered 
by P. Goodwin of Southampton. 


hex dec 
0200 512 Cursor position along line 
0206 518 VDU operating speed 
0213) 531 Character returned by 
keyboard input routine 
0130 304 NMI Vector | these are 
OICO 448 IRQ Vector | inthe 
middle of 
the stack 
0203 S15 LOAD Flag 
POKE 515.0 turns Load off 
0205 517 SAVE flag 
POKE 517.0 turns Save off 
0218 536 Input Vector 
O21A 538 Output Vector 
OOOF 15 Terminal Width 
0300 Program End pointer 
(POKE this at your peril) 
HEAT POLLUTION 


We received a letter from Mr. J. Briggs of 
Malton, N. Yorks, describing a problem with 
his 101 concerning video stability. The 
machine worked fine with the family televi- 
sion, but when used with a portable (PYE 
Model 191) the picture broke up as if incorrec- 
tly tuned, after about 10 minutes. Heat from 
the 5V regulator seemed to be affecting the 
modulator capsule, and anyone experiencing 
the same difficulty should note that the 
problem was cured by mounting the regulator 
and heatsink separately from the p.c.b. 

The 3300uF reservoir capacitor has on 
some 101 boards suffered from excessive heat 
too. We have been told this can produce video 
and keyboard problems. 


Next month’s Prompt will include a table of 
handy and unexpected characters available 
direct from the 101 keyboard. and a review of 
some software which enables line editing and 
programmable cursor movement in aff 
directions. We shall also publish that promised 
CHAMP program. 


fi 


MODEL RAILWAY CONTROLLER 


5400 


45200 


a HE circuit shown is a pulsed power 


speed controller which includes simu- 
lated inertia and brake effects. It can also 
be used as a conventional pulsed power 
¢ontroller or as one in which both inertial 
acceleration and braking effects are con- 
trolled by the same potentiometer. I 
personally find this latter mode very 
satisfactory. 

The controller will supply 1A at 12V 
and since the full output voltage is supplied 
to the motor during even the shortest 
pulses, the best possible control is achieved 
at slow speeds, 

The half wave rectified output from the 
bridge rectifier is squared up by TR1 and 
integrated by R4 and C2 to produce an 
approximate saw-tooth waveform at the 
non- banedne: input of the op-ampIC1. 
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The potentiometer VR1 and its asso- 
ciated presets VR2 and VR3 provides a 
reference voltage which can be varied over 
the range of the saw-tooth waveform. 
When this reference voltage at the inverting 
input is higher than the saw-tooth, the 
output of the op-amp goes low, switching 
on TR2 and TR3. 

H all the components R5, R6, VR4, D5, 
C3 are omitted, the controller will be a 
conventional one with a very linear output. 

If only RS and C3 are included, the 
output will rise and fall exponentially giving 
exceptionally smooth starting and stopping 
and calling for some skill from the operator 
when shunting! The value of RS may be 
adjusted for individual preference. 


With all the above mentioned compo- 


nents, YR1 acts as the regulator and VR4 
i eae 
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A selection of readers’ 
original circuit ideas. It 
should be emphasised 
that these designs have 
not been proven by us 
They will at any rate 
stimulate further thought. 

Why not submit your 
idea? Any idea published 
will be awarded payment 
according to its merits. 

Articles submitted for 
publication should con- 
form to the usual prac- 
tices of this journal, e.g. 
with regard to abbrevia- 
tions and circuit symbols. 
Diagrams should be on 
separate sheets, not in- 
serted in the text. 

Each idea submitted 
must be accompanied by 
a declaration to the effect 
that it is the original work 
of the undersigned, and 
that it has not been 
accepted for publication 
elsewhere, 
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the brake. D6 acts as a current limiter and 
visual warning in the event of a short 
circuit. 

To set up the preset potentiometers, 
connect a small loudspeaker in series with 
a 1 kilohm resistor across the output 
terminals. Turn VRI to maximum and 
adjust VR2 until the 50 cycle note from 
the loudspeaker just disappears. Turn VR1 
to minimum and likewise adjust VR3. 
Repeat this procedure once or twice until 
the note just disappears at both maximum 
and minimum ends. The controller is now 
ready for use. 

J.O. Linton, 
Harrogate. 
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HE operating principle of this unusual 

metal detector relies on the fact that the 
high frequency field generated by the 
~ search coil, Ll, produces eddy currents in 
| any nearby metallic object. The energy 
® used to produce these eddy currents is 
* taken from the —_ oscillator, 

formed around TR2. This is a Colpitts 
oscillator running at 140kHz; just inside 
© the legal limit for metal detectors. This 
drain of energy, which finally produces 
E heat in the metal. results in a reduction in 
the amplitude of the oscillations. 

, The signal at the collector of TR2 is rec- 
p tified by D2; the peak value being stored in 
: C5. Any change in the d.c, voltage will be 
s amplified by TR3. A_ positive-going 
voltage at the collector of TR3, resulting 
from metal detection, will cause the output 
of the comparator, IC 1 to switch positive, 
- since the inverting input is for a time held 


more negative than the non-inverting input 
by C8. The audio oscillator. 1C2, which 
was previously inhibited by D3, now 
oscillates at 400Hz, driving the earpiece. 

Stability of the circuit is ensured by the 
shunt regulator around TRI. The com- 
parator, ICI, uses a rather unusual 
method of offset control, VRI, to enable a 
fairly large adjustment range. This is to 
null out any noise, interference and in- 
stability which could arise in this very sen- 
sitive circuit. 

Since the circuit detects changes in 
voltage rather than absolute values, it 
needs no re-adjustment once VRI has 
been initially set. Furthermore, the 
operator has no variable controls to 
manipulate, making the unit very simple to 
operate. This is also true of the detection 
signal, which is of the tone/no tone type. 
An operator would need no skill in 


detecting a 10p piece at a depth of 6 
inches, or larger objects up to 3 feet deep. 

When the unit is switched on. it needs 
60 seconds to stabilise. Once a metallic ob- 
ject is brought into the field, the detection 
signal remains for about 2 seconds, after 
which the circuit re-adjusts to the new 
value of oscillator amplitude, 

LI is a rectangular coil 3in by 6in 
wound with 55 turns of 5A flexible wire. A 
PP3 battery would give about 20 hours of 
continuous operation. 

P.R. Williams, 
Stevenage, 
Herts. 


» LOW NOISE MIC 
, PRE-AMP 
H HE circuit shown was designed to fulfil 
3 the need for a very high quality 
-. microphone amplifier such as is essential 
: for serious tape recording and in studios. 

| The signal to noise ratio is 78dB for an 
output of lV r.m.s. and a source impedance 
“2 of between 600 ohms and 50 kilohms. This 
very high signal to noise ratio is achieved 
# by operating TRI at a collector current of 
: just 25uA. and a V,. of 2V. 
The frequency response is 25Hz-24kHz 
» (—3dB), the upper limit being due to C3, 
~ which ensures high frequency stability. 
¥ The amplifier is very stable due to the use 
: of multiple feedback paths. R5 completes a 
a 


® dic. feedback path, and also provides the 
; correct bias for TRI. R4 and C2 complete 
an ac. feedback path, providing negative 
feedback to the emitter of TR1 to control 
the overall gain. Negative feedback also 
é reduces distortion and lowers the output 

mpedance to just 800 ohms. The input 
* impedance is 200 kilohms. 


sae keen tS. 
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The purpose of R7 is to decrease the 
voltage/gain of TR2 such that TRI has to 
work at a high gain, aiding the signal to 
noise ratio. The overall voltage gain is 
35dB, but this can be altered by changing 


the value of R4, Inputs of up to 100mV 
can be accepted without undue distortion. 

F.R. Williams, 

Stevenage, 

Herts. 
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INTERNATIONAL ULTRAVIOLET 
EXPLORER (IUE) 

in January last the IUE satellite completed 
two years of outstanding operation as an or- 
biting astronomical observatory. The satellite 
was originally designed for a useful life of 
three years. Now it is reasonably certain to ex- 
ceed that period. It is fortunate that this is so, 
for the demand for time is beyond the 
capability as originally supposed. Already 
there is request for more than double the pre- 
sent time available. 

The mission is a joint venture by the 
Science Research Council, the eleven member 
countries of the European Space Agency and 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration of America. All three participants 
have agreed to continue the operation of the 
satellite so long as justified by the scientific 
return of data. 

The Science Research Council provided the 
ultraviolet sensitive television cameras and im- 
age processing software. The European Space 
Agency provided the solar arrays and the 
ground station which is situated near Madrid. 
The National Aeronautics Space Administra- 
tion supplied and launched the spacecraft and 
also operates the ground station in America at 
Maryland. More than 500 scientists from 20 
different countries are in the process of study- 
ing 12,000 ultraviolet spectra of planets, stars, 
the interstellar medium and the galaxies. The 
strongest characteristics of light emission of 
the common atoms and ions lie in the region 
of the ultraviolet wavelengths of 115 
nanometres to 320 nanometres. A vast 
amount of information can be obtained about 
the composition and physical state of 
astronomical objects. 

IUE has pioneered a new method of 
operating a space telescope. When 
astronomers visit a ground station they are 
able to operate and direct the telescope as if it 
were at a ground based observatory. The 
satellite telescope is small compared with the 


equivalent ground based instrument for this 
work, but because the satellite telescope is out- 
side atmosphere the efficiency is much greater. 
There are no cloud problems, no background 
light haze and much less turbulence to con- 
sider. Long exposures, which are essential to 
this work, can be carried out with great preci- 
sion. An example of this was found when ex- 
posures of 14 hours were made and used to 
study the spectra of distant quasars of the or- 
der of magnitude 17. New information has 
thus been made available about these 
somewhat enigmatic objects. 

Some of the discoveries are worth noting 
specifically. For example the stellar winds, 
which are caused by the radiation of matter 
from stars, have been found to exist around 
some of the very hot stars, something not 
previously known in connection with par- 
ticular objects. New results show that the 
shockwave from an old supernova interacts 
with the interstellar material. Gas forming a 
high temperature halo around the galaxy with 
which the Solar System is associated 
(popularly called nowadays the Milky Way 
Galaxy) has been assessed and it is surmised 
that other galaxies may exhibit the same 
phenomenon. Observations have also been 
made of other galaxies, distant and active and 
other bodies such as quasars which emit vast 
amounts of energy. Studies were made of X- 
ray binary stars which are thought to be a nor- 
mal star orbiting an object which could be a 
white dwarf, a neutron star or even a black 
hole. 

The flexibility of the operating facilities of 
1UE has made it possible to allow for the un- 
expected, such as a new comet or the advent 
of a supernova, when the discovery could be 
followed by continuous observation. 

These activities have already been widely 
discussed at some of the Conferences round 
the world. Perhaps the most succinct remark 
at a meeting of the International Astronomical 
Union Conference in Montreal, sums up the 
situation—‘It is the first time that a whole 
day of the General Assembly has been 
devoted to the results of an 18 inch telescope 
only 18 months after its inception.” 


LASER COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEM (LASERCOM) 

A Lasercom package carried on a space 
platform test satellite contains a transmitter as 
well as a low data rate receiver. The transmit- 
ter has been added to allow real-time telemetry 
data as the satellite passes over the White 
Sands missile range and gathering information 
on the performance of laser transmissions 
down through the atmosphere. The main aim 
of the tests is to evaluate the expected poten- 
tial of space applications for high speed data 
transmission, increased transmission security 
and the ability to resist jamming. 

The transmitter will be operated at a data 
rate of 800 bits/sec. This will enable the 
research team at the ground station to ensure 
that the transmissions are accurately pointed 
at the satellite. The satellite is to be placed in a 
400 naut/mile orbit so that the ground station 
will have about 10 minutes of contact with the 
lasercom equipment aboard the spacecraft at 
each orbital pass. 

The experimental module contains a multi- 
ple access receiver which is capable of acquir- 


ing several messages simultaneously. This 
receiver has a field of view of 4 degrees. In or- 
der to assess the spread of the laser beam over 
long distances and the effects of atmospheric 
variations, the transmissions will be at varying 
rates. That is, there will be data rates of 100 
bits/sec. to 20 kilobits/sec. Ground testing of 
the high rates has already been undertaken 
since 1978. The test set-up was made with the 
receiver and transmitter at one point and a 24 
in. diameter reflector set up about a kilometre 
away. Already flight testing at 30,000 ft. has 
shown significant results at 100 bits/sec. 


NEW THEORY FOR THE SOLAR 
SYSTEM 

It was to be expected that someone would 
want to set up another model for the Solar 
System. This time, needless to say, the com- 
puter is being used to provide evidence. It is 
certain that the Velikovsky myths will be put 
forward as having prior claims to the 
authorship of the new suggestions. 

The details so far available are based on the 
fact that the computer has offered a conclu- 
sion that large planets were stable at an earlier 
date in the evolution of the Solar System. It is 
natural that there would be an immediate 
assumption from some quarters that Jupiter is 
the planet in question. The reason? Because 
Jupiter is the largest planet in the Solar 
System. The reason could be that Velikovsky 
claimed that around 1500 BC a comet erupted 
from Jupiter and formed the planet Venus. 
Aside from the timing, the lack of un- 
derstanding of basic facts by Velikovsky has 
set many fantasies and claims among the 
gullible. It is often the bizarre that attracts a 
very large number of people to these ideas and 
they cannot be persuaded that most of the 
statements have no basic credibility. 

Some years ago the writer and a few more 
astronomers speculated that in one hypothesis 
it could be said that the original body, or 
bodies, assuming a binary system. could by 
some process which caused imbalance result 
in the separation of a large portion of the 
original matter which by the momentum 
changes left the remnants (very small mass) 
which became the planets, leaving the larger 
mass to become the centre of mass with the 
remnant balancing the system. Space does not 
permit more than this brief note. 

Coming back to the new report it is quite 
conceivable that there was a transition period 
where large bodies formed and became stable. 
The size is not easily suggested for such 
bodies, nor is the suggestion from the team at 
the Ames Spaceflight Centre and California 
University that stability necessarily means a 
rocky core in the centre of such bodies. While 
it is true that there is no absolutely concrete 
data about the present physical conditions 
deep inside planets, yet a model which 
postulates a solid interior of rock would raise 
more problems than can be answered at the 
moment. Indeed the tremendous increase in 
our knowledge of the planets that has resulted 
from the latest pictures and other data from 
Jupiter and Saturn will change many precon- 
ceived ideas. These, however, will not and do 
not support a composition of double evolu 
tion. Nor is it the case that such details of age- 
ing which are generally accepted at the present 
time give any support to such an idea. 
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and with the volume turned up only a background hiss 
should be audible. If there are any crackles re-check the 
aerial and earthing points for loose or dirty connections. If an 
electric clock is fitted this can be suppressed with a 1pF 
capacitor between its 12V supply and earth. With the igni- 
tion turned on the electric fuel pump (if fitted) may cause a 
whine or tick in which case another 1uF capacitor should be 
across its supply to earth. 

With the engine running there might be a trace of inter- 
ference. If however there is a whine which increases 
with engine revs this will be the generator. A 1uF capacitor 
should be connected across the live output terminal to 
earth. Do not connect it to the field terminal. Alternators 
should be suppressed using 2uF capacitors connected 
across the output lead and the.nearest earth. 

lf the interference is a crackle which varies with engine 
revs then the ignition coil should be suppressed with a 1pF 
capacitor connected across the switch terminal (SW,+) and 
earth. Please note that if your car has electronic ignition then 
you must check with the manufacturer's instructions 
otherwise the system may be damaged. 

In most cases the procedure outlined above should give 
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dicts, including, it is hoped, a demonstration of a PO television detector 
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interference-free suppression. Should the interference con- 
tinue, however, then check that the bonnet top is firmly 
closed and that it makes a good electrical! connection to the 
body of the car. Also check the outer screen of the aerial lead 
is well earthed at the base of the aerial and the aerial plug 
makes a good contact in the socket. 


Intel Fair June 24. Wembley Conference Centre, London. U 

Tempcon July 1-3. Wembley Conference Centre. Exhibition devoted to 
temperature control & measurement. T 

Transducer July 1-3. Wembley Conference Centre. T 
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Trident International Exhibition. ¢ 0822 4671 
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SI Society of Electronic & Radio Technicians, 57-61 Newington > 


Causeway, London SE! 6BL. ¢ 01-403 2351 
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If the motor speed is iad : “be variable, the diode can 
be replaced with a thyrist as Fig. 1{b). By adjusting the 
triggering point of the +t ‘or, in the supply cycle, the 
motor speed can be alt ri zero, to maximum. 

To allow the motor to*fun in either direction, a second 
thyristor can be fitted in parallel with the first, but inverted, 
as in Fig. 1{(c). 

Only one of the thyristors i is triggered at any time, and the 
speed control is similar to the previous example. 

The two thyristors can be replaced by a single triac, as in 
Fig. 1(d), which simplifies: the triggering arrangement, but 
controls the motor current in é@xactly the same way. 
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Fig. 1 Variants on motor speed control from an a.c. input (a) 
half wave rectified (b) phase controlled (c) phase control 
with back-to-back thyristors (d) triac equivalent 

The characteristics of a triac, are very similar to that of the 
thyristor. Once triggered, it will continue to conduct, regard- 
less of its gate current, until the load current falls below the 
minimum holding current, when it will switch off. When the 


device is in an a.c. circuit, this will occur at the end of each 
half cycle, at or near zero voltage. The main difference 
between the triac and the thyristor is that it will conduct in 
either direction, and that it can also be triggered by a gate 
current in either direction. 

A triac is fitted in each of the units attached to the 
locomotive motors, and is the main working component in 
the system. The rest of the circuits are there only to ensure 
that the triacs are turned on at the right time. 


Fig. 2 shows a block diagram for the system. For each of 


the channels, a logic circuit working at supply frequenc, 
gives an output varied by the position of a potentiometer, 
which is then used to operate a switch in the output of an 
oscillator. The outputs of all channels are then combined by 
a summing amplifier, before being passed to the output 
stage, and so to the rails. In the receiver unit, at each 
locomotive, a tuned amplifier sorts out its own control signal 
from the others, and the supply frequency. On detecting the 
control frequency, a trigger amplifier causes a pulse of 
current to flow in the triac gate circuit, so turning it on. 


TO 
RAILS 


RECEIVER 
TO RAILS a 


Fig. 2 Block diagram of system 


DESIGN CONSIDERATIONS 

The choice of control frequencies, was a matter of some 
compromise. It is convenient, and simple, to use chokes to 
contain the control signals within the rail system. The chokes 
must have a low impedance at supply frequency, or they will 
restrict the motor load current. For an impedance of less 
than one ohm an inductance of 1mH to 2mH appeared 
suitable, 

It also appeared desirable to keep the control frequencies 
as low as practical, and well clear of the radio frequency 
range. This then has the advantage that the wide range of 
audio frequency components can be used. 

A 2mH choke has an impedance of over 100Q at 10kHz, 
and by using a low output impedance amplifier to supply the 
control signals, at least ten circuits with their chokes, can 
load the amplifier without causing a significant drop in signal 
level. 1O0kHz appears to be the lowest usable frequency, and 
was used in my initial experiments. 

The control oscillators should give a reasonably pure sine 
wave output, to prevent interference with channels at higher 
frequencies, through the generation of harmonics, and be 
free of significant temperature drift, to prevent interference 
with adjacent channels. 
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Fig. 3 Response curves for tuned amplifiers 


The tuned amplifier stage in the locomotive receivers 
should also be drift free, as well as having a reasonable Q 
value, and be physically small. The Q value also has to. be 
considered when deciding the spacing of the frequencies. 
Fig. 3 shows the response curves for the prototype RC tuned 
amplifiers, which confirmed that a spacing of less than about 
20%, was impracticable for this type of amplifier. 

Small d.c. motors generate wide band electrical noise, and 
in quantities out of proportion with their size. Precautions 
have to be taken to prevent, not only the effects this can 
cause on the reliable operation of the locomotives, but algo 
to prevent the possibility of causing annoyance to others 
through radio frequency interference. 

These are some of the factors taken into consideration 
during the development of this controller, and will be 
referred to in the description of the individual parts of the cir- 
cuits, together with the other significant features. 


PERFORMANCE 

In use, the system is very similar to the pulsed d.c. 
systems, and has the same advantages and disadvantages. 
Starting with the good points, the low speed control is very 
good, and a reliable creep speed down to about one inch per 
minute is possible. Even at low speed settings, the motor 
torque is high, and the wheels tend to slip on heavy loads, 
rather than stall the motor. Because the full supply voltage is 
on the rails, all the time, the locomotives are more tolerant of 
oil and dirt on the track. 

There are two disadvantages, caused by the discon- 
tinuous flow of current through the motors. The first is that 
because of the high a.c. component, the motor eddy current 
loss is increased, causing the motor to run hotter. | have not 
had any difficulty through this cause, but some manufac- 
turers issue a warning not to run their locomotives for 
prolonged periods on half wave current, and the same must 
apply here. The second is that the torque produced by the 
motor is also discontinuous, and with wear on the reduction 
gearing, can cause an unrealistic rattle. This is not so offen- 
sive if the model is of a diesel, but one of the ‘high mileage” 
steam locomotives used for testing the system required 
quite a bit of attention to make it acceptable. 

The other point that must be made at this stage is that 
most commercial model controllers are “instrinsically safe", 
and can withstand a short circuit for indefinite periods, and 
limit the short circuit current to a safe value. In this design, 
of necessity, the rail supply transformer is connected almost 


” 


directly on to the rails, so the potential fault current is high. A 
fast and reliable circuit breaker must be fitted in the trans- 
former secondary circuit, and the primary circuit fused. 


CONTROL TRANSMITTER 

This unit houses all the electronics to produce the control 
signals, the rail supply transformer, and the power supplies. 
The electronic components are accommodated on two 
circuit boards: the logic board and the oscillator amplifier 
board. 

The signals produced, and the effect on the motor voltage, 
is illustrated for one channel, in Fig. 4. The logic circuit 
produces a negative pulse, of variable width, starting at 
some point during one half cycle of the supply voltage, but 
always ending at the end of that half cycle. The logic circuit 
output is used to operate an f.e.t. switch in the oscillator 
output, allowing the signal to pass on to the rails. The signal 
is then detected by the locomotive receiver, and the triac 
switched on, The control signal is transmitted throughout 
the triac conducting period, even though only a few 
milliseconds at the start of the period should be necessary to 
trigger the triac. However, poor rail contact, etc, could cause 
a short signal to be missed, so on the principle of “better late 
than never’, the longer signal pulse is used. 
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Fig. 4 Signal processing from logic circuit to motor 


LOGIC CIRCUITS 

As referred to previously, the function of these circuits is 
to produce an output suitable to switch on and off the 
control signals. The required output from one channel is 
shown in Fig. 5 with various locomotive speed settings. 

The circuit diagram for this part of the circuit, is shown in 
Fig. 6. This has been drawn, showing only one channel for 
simplicity, but is marked with the component numbers for all 
the channels. 

A 20V a.c. input is connected through R18 and C14 to 
01, to give a near square wave representation of the supply 
voltage. C14 gives a few degrees of phase advance to 
compensate for delays later in the circuit. TR1 amplifies the 
leading and trailing edges of the square wave, and gives a 
TTL compatible output. From here the circuit divides, first 
into two, then into four parallel paths, so again for simplicity, 
only the channel with the lowest component reference 
numbers is used in the following explanation. 

IC1 NOR gate (c), and IC3 gate (c) are both connected as 
inverters. IC5 and IC9 are monostables, used to provide the 
variable length pulses. With the connections used, pin 6 
voltage is normally low, but will go high -when pin 5 is 
switched from the low to high states. Pin 6 will then remain 
high for a period t = Ct Rt log, 2 seconds where: Ct is the 
value of the timing capacitor, connected between pins 10 
and 11 and Rt is the sum of the internal and the external 
resistors connected between pin 9 and the positive supply. 
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Fig. 5 Logic Board control output signals 


IC1 (c) output connects to IC9 input, and IC3 (c) to ICS. 
Referring to Fig. 7, it will be seen that the timing period of 
ICQ starts at the beginning of the supply positive half cycle, 
and IC5 for the negative half cycle. IC5 and IC9 share the 
same variable timing resistor VR1, so when this is set at mid 
travel, and with a suitable value of timing capacitor, the 
timed period can be equal to a half cycle period, that is 
10ms. This is shown in Fig. 7 (d) and (e). C9 output, and IC3 
output, shown in Fig. 7 (c), connect to the inputs of gate IC1 
(b), and similarly, the outputs of IC5 and 1C1 {c), Fig. 7 (b), to 
IC1 {a). By inspection, it can be seen that the output of both 
gates, IC1 (a) and (b), will be low at all times and that the 
output of IC1 (d) will remain high. 

If VR1 is moved from the mid position, so that the timing 
period of ICQ increases, Fig. 7 (f), and IC5 decreases, Fig. 7 
(g), 1C1 (b) output will be low continuously, but 1C1 (a) 
output, Fig. 7 (h), will be high from the end of the timing: 
period, to the end of that half cycle. One input of 1C1 (d) is: 
low continuously, so the output will be the inverse of the 
other output. It should also be noted that if VR1 is moved 
further in the same direction, IC5 timing period will bel 
reduced again, and the start of IC1 (a) output pulse will 
move to a new position earlier in the half cycle. 

lf VR1 is now moved in the opposite direction, so that IC9 
is near to the minimum, Fig. 7 (i), and 1C5 near to maximum, 
Fig. 7 (j), by analogy with the previous example, the output 
of 1C1 {b) will be high from the end of the timing period to 
the end of the positive half cycle, Fig. 7 (k), and will again be 
inverted by IC1 (d). 

Effectively, the timing period derived from 1C9 controls 
the locomotive speed in one direction, and that from IC5 in 
the opposite direction. Fixed value resistors are fitted in 
series, and in parallel with VR1. The series resistors prevent 
the timing period becoming too short, when maximum 
speed is selected, as this can result in erratic triggering of 
the triac, caused by low instantaneous supply voltage and 
high motor back e.m.f. The parallel, or shunt resistors, RQ 
and R13, compensate for the variations in the actual values 
of VR1, and the timing capacitors, C18 and C22. 


CONSTRUCTION 

The circuit layout is not critical, and all the usual 
precautions when using TTL devices should be taken. A 
suitable circuit board, and the component layout is shown in 
Figs. 8 and 9. Extra decoupling capacitors have been used in 
the supply to the devices, because of high electrical noise in 
the circuits near to the board. 

It is desirable that the components that effect the timing 
periods are subject to some selection. Readily available 
capacitors have a tolerance of 10%, and potentiometers 
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Fig. 6 Logic Board circuit. See assembly details for 
multiple circuit layouts 


20%. This gives a possible variation in the timing period of 
+30% from the calculated time. This variation is acceptable 
for the minimum time period, but when the maximum 
exceeds the supply periodic time the logic of the circuit 
breaks down and an erratic output is produced. To prevent 
this occurring, the maximum timing period should be 
between 17 and 18ms, to allow for changes in 
potentiometer slider contact resistance. If the facilities are 
available, measure the values of the timing capacitors, C18 
to C22, and the track resistance of the potentiometers VR1 
to VR4..Each potentiometer should be grouped with a pair of 
similar valued capacitors, such that a high value 
potentiometer is assigned to a low value pair of capacitors, 
and vice versa. Multiply the value of the capacitors, in uF, to 
the value of the potentiometer track resistance in kilohms, 
and if the resultant exceeds 23, shunting resistors will be 
required, and fitted in the positions marked for RY to R16. 
For resultants less than 23, the resistors are not required, 
and their positions left unused. The required values of 
shunting resistors can be calculated from: 


_ 18 (Rv + 1-5) — 1-4Ct (Rv + 1:5),; 
—e 0-7Ct (Rv + 3-5) — 18 kilohms 


Where Ct is the measured value of the timing capacitor in pF 
and Rv is the measured track resistance of the 
potentiometer in kilohms. When it is impracticable to 
measure the capacitors, they could be assumed to be of 
reasonable value, and just the potentiometer track 
resistance measured. For values over 23kQ, the previous 
equation can be simplified, and the appropriate value of 
shunting resistor found from: 


Rs — 23:7 (Rv + 1-5) 
= Rv — 22-2 


If it is impracticable to do any of this, a 100kQ resistor could be 
fitted which will compensate for all but the extreme values. 

| used one of my own heat sinks for the 5V regulator, and 
Fig. 11 shows how it can be made; however, a commercial 
component could be fitted. Referring to the board layout, 
shown in Fig. 9, fix into position the thirteen links in the 
positive rail, drawn as a double line on the component side 
diagram. 22 s.w.g. p.v.c. covered single core copper, or 
similar wire, should be used for this. Then fix the twenty two 
signal links, using 26 s.w.g. single core p.v.c. covered, or 
similar. The use of d.i.l. sockets is recommended, and these 
should be fitted next, followed by the resistors and the 
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capacitors. Fit the 5V regulator (1C13) and its heat sink into 
position, using a small quantity of silicon grease on the 
contact surface. Finally, fix into place TR1 and D1. 


TESTING 
Before fitting the ics into their sockets, connect a 
variable voltage power supply to the positive and negative 
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Fig. 7 Oscillograms for i.c. outputs 
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Fig. 8 Logic Board p.c.b. 


supply points on the board. Slowly increase the voltage from 
zero, checking the output of the 5V regulator to ensure it 
stabilises between 4-8V and 5-2V when the supply voltage 
exceeds BV. If this is satisfactory, reduce the voltage to zero, 
fit the i.c.s into their sockets, and repeat. The current supply 
to the board should be approximately 180mA. 

To carry out any further checks an oscilloscope is 
necessary. Temporarily connect the speed control 
potentiometers VR1 to VR4 to their selected channels, the 
d.c. test supply, and a 20V a.c. supply. Connect the 
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oscilloscope to each of the board output terminals, in turn, 
and observe the change in output as the potentiometers are 
rotated, This should be similar to that shown in Fig. 5, with 
negative pulses occurring only in one half cycle period, at 
any time. If the output becomes erratic when the 
potentiometer approaches the end of travel, the maximum 
time period of the monostables should be checked, and 
probably a lower value shunt resistor fitted. With the 
potentiometer at mid position, there should either be no 
output, or very short pulses, at the end of both positive and 
negative half cycles. If these are shorter than about 0-5ms, 
because of the time delay in the locomotive receivers, they 
can be ignored. Longer pulses should be corrected by 
increasing the timing periods. 
OSCILLATOR AND AMPLIFIER CIRCUIT 

This part of the circuit contains the control oscillators, the 
f.e.t. switches, and the amplifiers. The circuit diagram is 
shown in Fig. 10, and for simplicity has been drawn showing 
one channel, but is marked with the component numbers for 
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Fig. 10 Oscillator and in 
amplifier circuit 


all channels. In the following explanation, only the 
channel with the lowest component reference numbers is 
referred to. 

1C14 is connected as an oscillator, and TR6 with TR10 
form a switch in its output, controlled by the logic circuit. 
The outputs from the four oscillators are combined at the in- 
put of 1C18, which adds or mixes them. IC19 is the output 
stage amplifier, which delivers the combined signal on to the 
rails. 

The requirements for the oscillator used in this circuit are 
that it should give a sinusoidal output and have a low tem- 
perature drift. Several types were tested, but the Wien 
bridge gave the best results, and is used, but it is less simple 
than some of the alternatives. The basic circuit for the os- 
cillator is shown in Fig. 11, and the frequency of oscillation is 
given by: 
eo ee 
2nRC 


Where R and C are the values of the resistor and capacitor in 
the two arms of the bridge. 

The disadvantages of this circuit are that the impedance 
of the two arms of the bridge should be kept in balance, that 
is adjusted together, and that for a stable output the am- 
plifier gain has to be exactly three. 

The first appears to cause little difficulty, as long as the 
two potentiometers used for frequency adjustment are seen 
to be in similar positions. 

For the second point, referring again to Fig. 12, the 
voltage gain for the amplifier in this configuration, will be 
given by: 


fo= Hz 


R1+R2 
Me a ~R2 


When Av = 3, R1 = 2R2. 

Unfortunately, the use of fixed value resistors is not ac- 
curate enough, so some form of automatic gain control must 
be used. R2 is replaced by an f.e.t. and its gate voltage is 
derived, through a diode, from the peak negative swing of 
the oscillator output. If the oscillator output increases, the 
f.e.t. gate voltage is driven more negative, increasing its ef- 
fective drain to source resistance, so reducing the amplifier 
gain. R1 has been replaced by a fixed and a variable resistor, 
to allow for variations in f.e.t. characteristics. 
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Fig. 11 Heat sink constructional details for the 5V regulator. 
Fig. 12 (Right) Basic oscillator circuit 


Referring to Fig. 10, the oscillator output is connected by 
C38 to the switching stage. The input from the logic circuit 
connects to the base of TR6, and its collector is connected 
to the gate of TR10. When the logic input is high, TR6 is 
driven on, so that the gate of TR10 is negative of its drain 
and source voltage. TR10 will then present a high im- 
pedance in the signal path, between C38, and C46. When 
the logic input is low, TR6 is turned off, TR10 gate increases 
to the same voltage as that of its source and drain, so its 
impedance falls, typically to about 250. 

The control signals from the four’ channels are combined 
in the summing amplifier, 1C18, which has a voltage gain of 
about 1-5. 

The combined signal is then passed to the output stage, 
by way of C53 and VR17. The output amplifier, 1C19, is a 
standard audio amplifier, to give a low impedance signal 
drive on to the rails. It has an internally connected negative 
feedback circuit and a voltage gain of 50. This gain is too 
high in this application, and R61 R62 R63 C54 and C55 
form an additional feedback loop, to reduce the gain to less 
than 2. R64 and C56 reduce the possibility of rf. instability. 

1C20 is a 12V regulator and supplies the oscillators and 
the summing amplifier. The output amplifier is supplied 
directly from the unregulated supply. 


Next Month: More construction and setting up procedure 
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MOUNTING CAR SPEAKERS 


Although the idea claimed by two 
Swedish inventors Per Persson and Leo 
Koppelomaki, in recent British old law pa- 
tent No 1 555 409, is hardly a world shat- 
tering invention, it could stimulate a useful 
train of thought for electronic hobbyists. As 
the inventors so rightly comment, it is 
always awkward to fit a stereo pair of 
loudspeakers in a motor car. If mounted on 
the rear window shelf they will play too 
loud for the back seat passengers and if 
mounted in the side doors they will beam 
their sound too low for ideal listening. The 
ideal position, argue the Swedes is the roof. 


FIG. 1 


But how to effect easy fitting? The 
proposed answer is a cross beam moulded 
to follow the contours of the car roof, or of 
sufficiently flexible material to follow it. In 
the drawings the cross beam 2 has a box 
chamber 6 at each end in which a 
loudspeaker 4 is mounted to beam sound 
out through grille 8. The cross beam can be 
either open at the top and of U cross sec- 
tion, or closed at the top to provide a sealed 
acoustic cavity. In either case acoustic 
damping material is ideally loaded into the 
beam interior. 

To fit the beam it is held loosely against 
the car roof and moved backwards and 
forwards until an ideal position is found for 
stereo imaging and sound balance between 
front and rear passengers. The beam is then 
secured to the roof by drilling holes at 10, 
and bolting at 9, 12. 
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Copies of Patents can be obtained from : 


the Patent Office Sales, St. Mary Cray, Orpington, Kent 


AID FOR THE DUMB 


Atari Inc. of California has patented (BP 
1 550 996), issued under the old laws) a 
hand-held communications aid for the 
dumb. This can be used either for direct 
face-to-face “conversation” or over the 
telephone. 

Figure 1 shows how the device resem- 
bles a calculator with an l.e.d. to l.c.d. dis- 
play at one end of an alpha-numeric 
keypad, so that the device is handled like a 
torch. Words typed into the keypad move 
across the display to spell out a message 
for the benefit of anyone looking at it. An 
alert tone at the start of the message draws 
attention to the display. 


Figure 2 shows the basic circuit layout. 
Alpha-numeric keypad (with 20 dual func- 
tion keys) is timed by oscillator 23. The 
column and row information is encoded at 
24, processed at 27 and stored in ac- 
cumulating register 28. This register drives 
ROM 29 and display 14. Blanking logic 32 
extinguishes the display after a few 
seconds unless shunted by switch 34, 

In many respects therefore the circuit 
resembles that used in some modern 
calculators. However the idea of interfacing 
with a telephone line appears more novel. 


ee eeenersitgawne 
3 
‘ 


Figure 3 shows an interface for con- 
verting the digitally encoded keypad output 
into a pulse-width modulated format for 
transmission over normal telephone fines. A 
parallel-to-serial converter and syn- 
chronisation bit inserter 41 drives a pulse 
width modulation and gating unit 42 with 
an audio output 43 which couples 
acoustically with a telephone handset. 
Simultaneously, frequency divider 46 
(driven by oscillator 23) provides an audio 
frequency and clocks a pulse width counter 
47 which receives the audio output 48 
from the telephone. Detector 49 senses the 
envelope width which is decoded at 51 to 
drive display 14 through logic 27, 


1/0 FREQ SHIFT KEYING 


Figure 4 shows an alternative interface, 
based on frequency shift keying. With either 
interface circuit an alpha numeric message 
keyed into the local unit reads out on the 
remote display and a message keyed into 
the remote pad reads out on the local dis- 
play, thereby enabling pairs of dumb people 
to communicate by telephone. The idea 
behind the invention could perhaps 
stimulate electronic hobbyists to experi- 
ment with the modification of existing 
equipment to interface with a telephone 
line by acoustic coupling of the type permit- 
ted by the British Post Office. 
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Readout... 


A selection from our Postbag 


Readers requiring a reply to any letter must include a stamped addressed 
Opinions expressed in Readout are not necessarily endorsed by the publishers of Practical Electronics. 


Iron Controller 


Sir—With regard to the article in your 
February edition of Practical Electronics 
relating to ‘Soldering Iron Controller’, we 
regret to inform you that we find this article 
somewhat detrimental to soldering equipment 
manufacturers generally and Adcola Products 
Limited in particular. The two illustrations on 
pages 30 and 32 bear an almost exact resem- 
blance to a soldering station manufactured by 
Adcola Products Limited. This soldering sta- 
tion, known as the Unit 101, incorporates the 
features which the writer indicated controlled 
soldering equipment does not have, and in fact 
the Unit 101 has many other features that 
reduce the problems which modern soldering 
has created with regard to voltage and tem- 
perature sensitive components. 

We. should like to draw your attention to 
the fact that the method of controlling our 
Unit 101 is by proportional control using a 
zero-crossing i/c. We would also argue against 
the sensing device suggested, namely a diode. 
This diode is to be positioned against the tube 
of the tool where the heat does not exceed 
150°C. The ‘diode would therefore have the 
major part of its surface exposed to free air 
and only line contact with the soldering iron 


tube. But more important is the heat limitation 
of 150°C; to obtain this, the diode will have to 
be positioned at a reasonable distance from 
the bit face. This will, in our opinion, cause a 
considerable time lag from drop in bit/tip tem- 
perature until the soldering iron tube reflects 
this temperature drop and so the control cir- 
cuit can increase the power supply to the 
heating element. Adcola Products Limited 
uses a thermocouple positioned in the end of 
the tube, immediately behind the bit/tip face. 
By use of an illustration which is so com- 
parable to our Unit 101, your readers may feel 
that your researchers have based their findings 
of circuits on a Unit 101. Obviously this is not 
the case. 
R. T. Lamb, 
Managing Director, 
Adcola Products Limited. 


The resemblance between our illustrations 
and the Adcola 101 was completely uninten- 
tional and we would not like readers to gain a 
wrongful impression of any Adcola product as 
a result. We have a high regard for most 
soldering products available in this country 
and appreciate the extensive design and 
development work that is behind them. As you 
have pointed out, the comments in the article 
were not based on the Adcola 101 unit—Ed. 


Club Meetings 


Sir—As you know, the British Amateur Elec- 
tronics Club is the only national amateur elec- 
tronics club in this country, and we have an 
obligation to offer all the help we can to our 
members, particularly beginners. We have a 
special Beginners’ Section and also a very 
large library of technical books and magazines 
which are available to members free of charge 
(apart from postage), and many of your adver- 
tisers are allowing B.A.E.C. members special 
prices for their products. 

However, there is one very important way 
in which we could help our members, and that 
is to provide meetings in various parts of the 
country, so that B.A.E.C, members can go to 
them and benefit by being able to meet and 
work with other electronics enthusiasts. We 
have held meetings at Penarth, S. Glam, since 
we started in 1966, but whilst several of our 
members have tried to start meetings in other 
parts of the country, the main snag has been 
obtaining a suitable room at a reasonable 
charge. 

I am writing to ask if you would be kind 
enough to ask in your popular magazine, 
Practical Electronics, for your readers who 
belong to local Electronics Groups to let me 
know if they would be willing for B.A.E.C, 
members who live nearby to go to their 
meetings. Naturally, our members would be 
prepared to pay an affiliation fee, and I would 
be happy to send further information to any of 
your readers who may be kind enough to con- 
tact me regarding this matter. 

If suitable arrangements can be made this 
would benefit both the local Groups and the 
B.A.E.C., and I would be grateful for any help 
you are able to give to help amateur elec- 
tronics. 


Cyril Bogod, B.A.E.C., 
26 Forrest Road, 
Penarth, S. Glamorgan. 


The appendices include a list of American personal computer 


BOOK 
REVIEWS 


PERSONAL COMPUTING 
by Jim Huffman 
Published by Reston Publishing Co. Inc. 
Available from Prentice/Hall International 
262 pages, 180 x 240 mm. Price £7-75 


thorough and concise survey of the 6800 microprocessor family, 
which is pleasantly presented and easy to read. The book takes 
you through a brief history of computing, which serves the purpose of 
defining the all important differences between mainframe and home 
computing. Assuming you have a fundamental knowledge of elec- 
tronics, the book steers you to an understanding of the hardware in- 
volved, 1/O, peripheral interfacing principles and memory. Even in the 
absence of a knowledge of electronics in depth, it should be possible to 
follow the logic in Chapter 7 Putting It All Together With Programm- 
ing, although it is assumed you have the use of a machine at this stage. 
To correct the situation if you have no computer, Chapter 6 gives 
details. for the construction of a small system called the PC-68, which 
comprises the common hexadecimal keypad and four seven-segment 
display format. 


manufacturers, numbering systems, an ASCII conversion table, and 78 
pages of specification sheets for the 6800 family, including the 
MCM6830L7 MIKBUG/MINIBUG ROM data sheet giving the 
MIKBUG REV.9 listing. 

The most outstanding feature of this book is undoubtedly the chapter 
on building your own system with its “talk-through” of the design 
stages, and argument for the choice of the 6802 micro’. Good value for 
money by today’s standards. M.A. 


POINTS ARISING 


cee 
4 CHANNEL DIGITAL.MEMORY-(Mereh-1 980) 
There should be a link between pin 1 (IC12) and pin 13 
(1C15). It has been suggested that‘a 10n capacitor be con- 
nected from pin 3 to ground and experimental values of from 
10-100n be connected from pin 11 to ground. These 
capacitor additions apply to. IC16. 
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STEP INTO A NEW WORLD 
WHEN YOU DISCOVER In aDILIIN» 3 
For beginners or professionals, the Maplin catalogue will help you 


find just about everything you need for your project. 


Over 5,000 of the most useful components — from resistors to 
microprocessors — clearly described and illustrated. 


Send the coupon for your copy = - 


and STEP UP TO me: = 
MAPLIN SERVICE cea = 


sR my 


ATA Oa WAN iss as Ks 
Fit? 


Post this coupon now for your copy 
of our 1979-80 catalogue price 7Op. — a 
Please send me a copy of your 280 page R 

catalogue. | enclose 7Op (plus 46p p&p). ) LOIN) 
{lam not completely satisfied! may return the ae Sf =,’ 
catalogue to you and have my money refunded ‘4 ee : 
If you live outside the U.K. send £1.35 or ten ; . 
International Reply Coupons. fenclose £1.16, 


— = 
————— 


NICSUPPLIES L 


NAME : 
ADDRESS 2. Ss oS oS pee See SS ae 
4 Box 3, Rayleigh, Essex SS6 SLR | 
aS SS Telephone: Southend (0702) 554155. ‘ 
‘Shop: 284 London Road, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. (Closed on Monday}. 
Telephone: Southend (0702) 554000. . 


